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Around Town. 

It was generally hoped, at least I for one 
hoped, that the general and continued discus- 
sion of the temperance question would do sume 
practical good. Without having any precedent 
to guide me I felt two years ago that the elec- 
tion of Mayor Howland would give an impetus 
to temperance organizations and reformation 
societies, the result of which would be to 
decrease drunkenness. A year later, when 
seventy-four saloons ciosed up-or at least had 
their licenses taken away from them—I imagined 
that, temptation being reduced, it would make 
temperance virtue a little easier. The year of 
grace one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
seven is drawing toa close. As I sit behinda 
tumbler of cold tea, trying to reckon up the 
advantages which have been gained in the 
several campaigns, lam at a loss togive the 
items of benefit or reckon the total good accom- 
plished. 

* ” “+ 

E was down town on Christmas Monday. It 
has been my habit to circulate among the 
publicans, and those ordin- 
arily rated as sinners, for 
an hour or two on Christ- 
mas, partly with the idea of 
keeping in my own mind as 
well as in theirs the fact 
that, while I have always 
been in favor of temperance 
legislation, I am not pre- 
pared to shovei the hotel- 
keeper into the oven with- 
out giving him a chance like 
all the rest of us sinners 
expect to have. But I must 
confess that the Christmas 
of this year of grace was 
the noisiest, most obstrep- 
erous and drunken that I 
ever knew. 

o« 

Men whose habits I al- 
ways considered good, and 
young fellows whom, I dare 
warrant, had not been full 
before in a twelvemonth, to 
use a street phrase, “‘ had 
their skates on,” and were 
sailing all over the hote!s 
and streets with that pecu- 
liarly ungraceful gesture 
which reminds one of the 
amateur with his first pair 
of rollers on. I met many 
of my old acquaintances 
who through the two cam- 
paigns had stood by How- 
land, and were in favor of 
reducing the licenses and 
closing up the drink traffic 
entirely. Many of them 
were not slow to say they 
were on the side of Rogers, 
the home and the fireside, 
though it must be admitted 
they would approach their 
own in a pretty bad shape. 

I am not trying to account 
for it; Iam not urging that 


ee) ag 


on, but there are plenty of slippery places besides 
| the saloon, and the road to damnation is not 
thronged by drunkards alone. 


* * 

I would not try to teach that it would be folly 
to remove the temptation lest the sin would be 
replaced by another, but I do contend that it 
would be a mistake to imagine that the 
removal of one temptation would change the 
nature of man or cure the weakness which is 
satisfied with nothing but sin. There is only one 
Physician whose touch can heal the leper-spots 
of the soul and His influence, and the teach- 
ing and preaching in His name, is much more 
apt to accomplish a temperance reformation 
than teaching and preaching in the name of the 
Fleming by-law, and calling the saloon and 
saloonkéeper accursed. I would suggest that 
some of those of ‘‘the cloth” who are taking 
so much interest in the easy task of going 
into public halls and converting their pulpits 
into electioneering platforms would be fol- 


Master's teaching if they went into the bye- 





ways and highways and into the homes of 
poverty and sin, by the bedside of the suffer- 


ee 


lowing much more strictly the spirit of their | 
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was born. He was a fine-looking old man witha 
loud but melodious voice and great staying 
powers. He had no education, and looked with 
more or less suspicion on those who had. 
Sometimes, when his congregation showed signs 
of wearying of his ministrations, he used to 
say with great unction: “I can't put on the 
flowery-ah! like some of yer preachers kin, but, 
when it comes right down to solid preachin 
the gos-pil-ah, I’m there with the best on’em 
every time-ah !” 


* * 

By the way, talking about the church, I heard 
that the Jarvis street Baptist prayer meeting 
has lately been disturbed by some outsiders 
who insisted on professing and talking perfect 
holiness until Rev. Dr. Thomas sat on them 
and plumply told them he would have no such 
doctrine taught under his pastorate. Now that 
these people are unable to further air them- 
selves and their sinlessness, they should estah; 
lish a society of their own, with Henry Hold- 
the-Fort O’Brien as president, F. Ex-Spence 
sec.-treasurer, James Bejoyful Boustead, Law- 
yer McLaren, J. Alph Livingston, Elias Rogers, 
and a few more such gentlemen who can con- 


Texms: { 


The bitterness of the Mayoraliy campaign is 
over; nothing now remains but to poll the 
vote, and no doubt there will be more ballots 


cast than ever before in the history of the city 


of Toronto, All efforts to foreteli the result 
must be a good deal in the nature of guess- 
work, though Mr. Clarke’s canvass books show 
a very large majority for him. 

a 


* ” 

The fight has indeed been a bitter one, and 
all of the bitterness has been imported into it 
in the name of religion and tor the cause of 
temperance. The disturbances at some of Mr. 
Rogers’ meetings were not suprising when we 
remember the license which the speakers took, 
and the abuse they heaped upon those op- 
posed to them. Very few men can tamely 


sit and be called ‘‘ whisky-heads,” and despoil- | 
| mean that everyone who belongs to a chu. 


ers of the home and fireside, when they know 
the speaker is untruthful and his accusations 
unjust, These disturbances have been utilized 
by those in favor of Mr. Rogers as showing 
that Mr. Clarke’s friends are rowdies and dis- 
turbers of the peace. It would be fairer to lay 
the blame at the door of the intemperate 
orators who have berated those of their hearers 
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| bitionists and the churches, 


| who accept their municipal instructi. 
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| will be as universally respected and admired, 


as he always has been, by those who can ad- 
mire rugged honesty and worth coupled with 
ability and a generous heart. 
- 
7” * 

The friends of Mr. Rogers, in claiming the 
victory for him, say the three strongest classes 
in the city are at his back—the ladies, prohi- 
Analyzed, what 
does this mean? One class, not three. And this 
is supposing that the contention of his fri¢,.).. 
is true, while as a matter of facta great rn x 
ladies are likely to support Mr. Clarke be: 
they know of the goodness and self-sacri*!!'™'- 
a strugging life which has been devoted Vor, 
mother and his family. Astothe prohibiti,,,,.. , 
they, with the remainder of the ladies, ; 
chureh people. If by ‘church people’ 


ATHER 


going to vote against Mr, Clarke acd fo,,,,,;, 
Rogers they are vastly mistaken. O- 
“4, 
ie eamale. tg, % 
pulpit—and the class is a smali one— Sg 
reckoned inthe church party whi-" 
Mr. Clarke. bow we ay, 
. * 8 . 
In summing U! ’ 
Clarke’s strength it ist a2 
mitted that the worin,.. 
classes will support hiy be 
cause they love himjand ’ 
because he has alway#ce"®- 
one,of them—a man/hos 
hand ~ > cavla + an 
"N THE SEASON WHEN 
whose i 
rely upon ;° 
ability they re-wooL 
on whose inttxeny thw 
could depend. This is 
very large section of tl 
community. Men of a’ 
classes who rebel agains 
the pharisaical rule of th 
self-appointed committee 
who esteem it their busi- 
ness to manage Torontc 
will vote for Mr. Clarke or 
Ald. Defoe, and it is to 
be feared by Mr. Defoe’s 
friends that many of them 
are saying ‘‘ Defoe” when 
they intend to vote 
“Clarke.” 
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While Sir John, des-*'s 
his surplus years, over tk: 
score and ten, is establi9u- ” 
ing newspapers and making * 
every preparation to carryu- 
elections and boom the. 
party, what are the Gri - 
brethren doing? Has the > 
party gone into the hands 
of a receiver, or is it wait- 
ing for the end of the earth? 
If it is in hope of the speedy 
second advent, of course 
toil would be wasted ; but 
if it expects to be anything 
but a holy show in the next 
Parliament it will have to 
pull itself together and fire 
out the blockheads who 
seem to be in charge. There 


is one gentleman who is, 

and has been, high in the 

councils of the party, be- 

cause he climbed into the 

seat and held it by pur er 

gall. Why the crowd didn’, ,,, 
throw him out always was a mystery to me, though they knew that behinc . 
his giant cheek and bulcing brow there were no more brains than there 
are in a swollen leg. 


temperance agitation has 
been the cause of it; the 
fact remains, and a solemn 
and disgraceful fact it is. 
* m * 

One reason—though not 
one that [ consider accounts 
for all the drunkenness on Christmas day—is the teaching that has been so 
largely indulged in that a man is not responsible personally for much more 
than his vote. We have been taught drunkenness will continue as long as 
there are saloons. Probably this is true. Furthermore, it has been pounded : q ) os 
into us that the saloon and not the man is responsible for this drunkenness, ‘ ao 
and if we desire to cure the evil we must eliminate the saloon. 
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When Nature wearies of monotony she changes the surface of things by xs 
uplifting a mountain or engulfing a sea. I imagine Canadian nature must ,, 
be mighty tired of the class of politics we have been having, and consider- 
able thousands of people would be delighted if the monotony were relieved 
by an earthquake, even if it reached down into the bowels of the earth and 
heaved into sight Uncle Joe Tait as leader of the Grit party at Ottawa or 
Sheriff of the county of York. Just now one position is nigh about as honor- 
able and desirable as the other, with the fact in favor of the shrievalty th 
it has a $1,500 salary attached to it. 1 


Dr. Macdonnell taught the doctrine of individual responsibility, and what a 
cry was there—one esteemed gentleman going so far as to say he was inspired 
by the devil. 

* 
* o 

Is not the taking of the blame from the man and piling it on to the bar of the 
saloon a mistaken idea? Has there not been so much said about this sort ot 
thing that the drinker feels that the hotel-keeper, and not himself, will be 
damned for the vice of drunkenness? Everything is admitted about the man 
who places a stumbling-blook in the path of his brother; but it must be remem- 
bered that when a brother goes round hunting for a stumbling-block he is 
pretty apt to find it, and has himself to blame. Individual restraint and per. 
sonal education seems to have been superseded in temperance matters by 
sumptuary laws and a shout against the thing which produces drunkenness 
rather the act of the mind and the intention of the heart which lead men into 
temptation and sin. 
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When we come to scrutinize the alacrity with? 


gave the big prize to his son and keeps back:the 
Tait, who has toiled so long and se:doadly, 


it - bets: 

— o_o? gb 

A TEMPERANCE LECTURE IN 
TWo CHAPTERS. 


greediness, 
mr at 


ae, ' 
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I believe in lessening as much as possible 
temptation. Who is there who repeats the Lord's 
Prayer who does not thoroughly understand 
that righteousness depends as much on avoiding 
temptation as in resisting it. The man who 
hunts a poker game, despite the law against 
gambling-houses, is sure to find it. The 
one who seeks for immorality, though it is 
against the law and watched by the police, is 
not a ta loss to find the haunts of sin. Much 
more is all this true with regard to all those 
vices in which a man needs no partner and no 
purveyor. Legal methods to suppress and cure 
have been sought and used iu vain. It is 
ackuowledged that there is no method except 
moral guasion and a pointing out of the results 
ofadeparture from the straight and narrow 
path. It would be absurd to contend thata 
depravity of desire that is satisfied with nothing 
but drink and drunkenness would cease to be 
a@ depravity and a rotten spot in the man 
who has been affected by it, if the temptation 
wereremoved. It might keep the weak brother 

rom falling if there were no other places to fall 


ing and into the dwellings of those who sin 
because godliness seems so far away from 
them and goodness so impossible, and there 
teach the gospel of love, hope and charity and 
the power of Him to save, who never refuses to 
hear those who diligently seek Him. While 
those who tempt their brother to sin will be 
punished for the sin they commit, those who 
have assumed a public responsibility and the 
garb of a sacred calling will also be punished 
for having omitted to teach that self-restraint, 
self-respect and uprightness of life should be a 
part of every true man. Let the clerical gentle- 
men who rave against the sins of commission 
beware lest they fall into condemnation for 
their sins of omission. 
a 
& > 

On Christmas morning, while listening to Dr. 
Thomas and noting his cultured and ornate 
style, there flitted through my mind a picture of 
his very opposite in method, old Elder Abraham 
Smith, whose forceful and unctious preaching 
I used hear many years ago in the Baptist 
meeting-house on the croee*roads near where I 


sistently claim to be without sin, as an Execu- | 
tive Committee. | 


* 

The city needs something of this sort as an 
escape valve for those of exuberant goodness | 
who are just now trying to talk the electorate | 
to death, and even have to go uninvited into 
churches in order to create disturbance 
and get a chance to proclaim their purity. If | 
they organize, at their first election of officers, | 
it will probably be found that no one will be | 
quite sure of the perfect holiness of anyone but 
himself. There is an old story which is so ap- 
plicable to the crowd of which I speak that I'll 
take chances and tell it. A church sprang up 
in Scotland, which held that no one but its 
members would be permitted to enter Heaven. 
Its somewhat narrow dectrine prevented its 
success, and all the old members died off ex- 
cepting Sandy and his wife Janet. The rector 
meeting Janet one day, ironically suggested that 
he supposed she and Sandy were now the only 
people on earth who would be saved. “Aw 
mon,” said she, severely, ‘I’m no sae sure o’ 
Sandy!" 


on 


who did not agree with them, and hurled 
opprobrious epithets at the head of every 


| man who did not bear the mark of Rogers 


his forehead. Sometimes gentlemen 
speaking from the pulpit are apt to go 
farther than good taste or the accepted laws 
of public speech would tolerate in anyone 
else, but Mr. Rogers’ friends have no right to 
presume that because they claim to be on the 
side of religion and temperance they can, 
without fear of interruption, adopt misrepre~ 
sentation, abuse and violent name-calling a¢ 
the weapons of their cause. 
es f 

Mr. Clarke has used none of these methodis; 
Ina much more forcible manner than ang of? 
the others, and with a dignity of con 
and kindliness of disposition which sh 
put the friends of Mr. Rogers to shame, 
stated his own position without at 
others. I hope and believe that he 
elected Mayor, but whether or not he n 
a majority of baiiots on Monday nex ‘he wi 
still be Mayor in the hearts of his frie ph amd 


‘and Sir David and Lady Macpherson, the 


Po 
Mg.’ Chamberlain's Visit. 

sh plenipotentiary and hia stant, 
which ’ of Mr. Byrne of the British 
Foreign Office, and Mr. Maycock, his 
secrdtary, reached Toronto at 850 Thure- 
ee Sir David Macpherson’s car- 


~4ICES, 


Thé 


met them at the depot, and they 
ware at once driven to Chestnut Park, where 


@ @itmer party had been arranged for the; 7o 


visiters; Besides Mr. Chamberlain, b* +su + 


were’ present: Miss Marjorie Campbell, Mrs. 


rt Vernon, Mrs, J. H. Ferguson, M’EOPLE 
ALWAYS 


A, Nordheimer, Mrs. Banks, Mrs. ™,.M. 
pherson, Miss Robinson, 
Mammiilton, Miss May Jones, 
‘Morris, Mr. T. C Patteson™'S® 1 
som, Mr. Fox, Mr. J. H. Fe— 


ling, Mr. Mallock, M & C O 
Meare W. M. and David, ) N e 
; esterday morning M i 
@riven about the city, 10 to 124 Qeeen St. W. 
ourse, he was banquet 
by the Board of Trade. 
‘or Niagara Falls. 
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To Correspondents. 


Write on one side of the paper only, and spell names so | 
plainly that a blind man could read them in the dark. 
Brevity is the soul of good correspondence, but brevity does 

pinmpty meagreness in the matter of facts, description, 


anaews. Matter, to be of use for the next issue, must 
boildé*e office not later than Wednesday of each week. 





is we 
stove Wedding of Mr. Douglas Armour, bar- 


sweet and son of Chief Justice Armour, 
boiler'® to Miss Agnes Spratt, seventh 


not ris? of Mr. Robert Spratt, Toronto, at 


stir *~ eo : 
Haly triumph, artistically and socially. The 


the 
‘was ceremony—half-past omne—by the nu- 
we s friends and admirers of the bride; and | 


9? _gumber of lucky ones who were bidden 
ce fac were sufficient in numbers to fill 
~ “a pill dozen rows of seats reserved and 


Pio- to by the ushers, Messrs. R. Spratt 
qv: Dickson. . 
“Oo t twenty minutes to two the bride entered, 
‘ding on her father’s arm, preceded by the 
- ¥singing, and followed by her five brides- 
taais walking singly. They were met at the 
Mtaby Mr. Armour, +<pported by his brother, 
Vir 0 weve # PUT ond Messrs. Blake, 
It is so troublesomy an@ Benj. Cronyn. The 
for 25 cents Agnducted by Rev. John D, 
fore servin§r of the church. In honor of the 
sung Otiple, who were members of the choir 


or many years, a full choral service was given. 
* 


The bride wore white watered silk, with rib- 
ons of the same material and lace arranged 
serpendicularly on the skirt, and draped. A 
surmounted by the conventional 
wreath of orange blossoms, completed the 
“ridal costume, and the tout ensemble was 
deliciously simple, pretty and effective. The 
bridesmaids—Miss T. Spratt, of Woodstock, 
sister of the bride; the Misses Armour of Co- 
bourg, Constance Cumberland, Hendrie of Ham- 
ilton, and Madeline Spratt—were attired in 
gauze, the pale shades of the rainbow, to suit 
their complexions and styles, with white tulle 
veils, fastened by aigrettes, corresponding to 
the color of their gowns, and large bouquets 

‘asamine. Miss T. Spratt, as maid of honor, 
wore pale-salmon pink. Miss Armour’s dark 
eyes showed to advantage, in contrast with a 
corn-colored frock. Miss Cumberland was 
dignified and handsome in a becoming eau de 
Nile, and the Misses Hendrie and Madeline 
spratt looked the personification of ** happy 


veil, 


bridesmaids,” pretty and tempting enough in 


mauve and yellow respectively, to provoke 
many to wish for them to ‘be their happy 
brides,” 


* 

Among the guests present were: Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Fuller, and Mr. and Mrs, Shelton, Wood- 
stock, sisters and brothers-in-law of the bride; 
Chief Justice Armour, Cobourg; Judge and 
Mrs. Falconbridge, Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Moss, 
Mrs. Dalton McCarthy, Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Fuller, Mrs. Albert Nordheimer, Mrs. Robert 
Searth, Mrs. E. Browne, Miss Dupont, Mrs. 
Cattanach, Mrs. Fitzgibbon, Miss Langmuir, 
Miss Annie Vankoughnet, Mr. and Mrs, 
Gwynne, Mr. and Mrs. Stuart Heath, the 
Misses Yarker, Mrs. Don. Armour, Mr. and 
Mrs. McMurray, Mrs. and Miss Brough, Mr. 
nd Mrs. Cayley, Messrs. Tilley, Dickson, A. 
‘oy, Fox, Michie and Stimson. 

* 

With a few exceptions the 
dressed with great simplicity. 
strikingly pretty costumes though, amongst 
them being that worn by Miss Edith Yarker- 
a dark blue material with white polka dots, 
the skirt trimmed with fan-like pleatings of 
white, and a waistcoat of white satin, embroid- 
ered with gold threads. For this gown the 
wearer had chosen a most becoming bonnet- 
shape with white crown, and dark blue velvet 
bindings and trimming. Mrs. Albert Nord- 

per gave me a glimpse of her suit by 
her black plush wrap during the 
@ad it consisted of a gray plaid 
“beddice. bonnet and muff. Mrs. 
. k, bottle-green satin mer- 
ibbon, in dark gray and 
black vel nO Wess lovely than when she 
shone as the acknowlé@ged belle over all Cana- 
dian society five years Miss Annie Van- 
koughnet instructed herseé in the marriage 
ceremony, in a light gray c@@hmere and mer- 
veilleux, fitting and suifing her mraceful and 
etite figure perfectly. She wore a %ylish hat 

velvet. ribbons and birds, of the Same color. 
Mrs. Edward Browne was costumed. in a 
rather aesthetic, but, to her, becoming frack of 


guests were 
I noticed a few 


black lace and yellow ribbons with bonnet to | 


maich. Mrs. Dalton McCarthy looked strik- 
ingly handsome in black lace, over a deep helig- 
trope velvet bodice. Miss Langmuir’s Spanig§t 


yeauty profited by soft contrast with olivé, 
Mrs. || 


green, and hat of velvet and ribbon, 
Henry Fuller looked well in sapphire blue 
brocaded velvet, and Mrs. Shelton Fuller i 
thyish green cashmere. After the ceremony 
M “gdding party drove to the residence of 

Seamer those ne ga avenue, where 
- ¥Y-Marrjeq touple received congratu- 
ion a departedthence for the 3.55 train 
their ll ork, Whe-® they propose spending 

; YMoon among relations. Mrs, Ar- 
ss was red, tailor-made 


k braid. 


the y 
latiox 






ing was one of the 
ave seen) -vely bride and brides- 
R00d-lookj(D&, hatfdsome grooms- 


é 


a repre oN aera teen 


| few feet of the contracting parties. 


;-orge’s church, on Wednesday, was a | 


‘gn4s well filled at the time appointed | 









The bride was very pale on her entrance | 


se pe rnnnnmpnerenarenenanee \ anER INC oun ype cer 
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to the church, but that was only natural; and 
a slight flush afterwards was a great improve- 
ment, and her manner in “running the gaunt- 
let” of her many friends, justified her acknow- 
ledged character for brightness and naivete. 
She is also to be congratulated on her choice 
of bridal arrangements. Ore thing éspecially 
pleasing and noticeable was the distinct and 


audible manner in which both bride and groom | 


| z ‘ : . 
| favored their assembled friends with their 


intentions and vows, a thing which I inave 


although many times having been within a 
Whether 
from a mistaken idea of modesty, or from 


| being indifferent or insensible to the sacred- 
| ness of their vows, or timidity, or fear, or 


uncertainty, I do not know ; but a fact it is, 


| that most couples are satisfied that the offic- 


iating clergyman only are interested, and the 
friends are left to infer the responses. 
| * 

By way ofa fashion note, there was almost 
a total absence of that prevailing and hideous 
color of fashion—red. I noticed only two red 
frocks, and they were softened to a shade so 
deep as made them almost pardonable for their 
claim to the color. 


7. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the smiles of 
a pérfect bevy of beauty were lavished on very 
few of the sterner sex, Mrs. Stephen Heward's 
At Home, on Friday of last week, must be pro- 
| nounced as amongst the most successful of this 
| kind of gathering in the present season. It is 
| pleasant to find one of Toronto’s oldest houses, 
| which so long has stood empty, and which has 
saddened one, as one passed by, through recol- 
lection of what had been—it is pleasant, I say, 
| to find such a house once more glowing with 
| the hospitality of its rightful and charming 

owners. This feeling, together with the quality 
| of the guests, tended to the success of Mrs. 
| Heward’s reception. There was another reason 
of their enjoyment (and mark this well, oh, 
| fair tea-givers!), while there was quality there 
was not quantity. It was possible to move 
about, it was even possible to sit down, and 
one could take a cup of coffee or chocolate 
| without the likelihood of having half of it up- 
| set into one’s lap. Among those present were 
Mr. and Mrs. Allan Cassels, Mr. and Mrs, Mc- 
Culloch, Mrs. Arthur Grasett, Mr. and Mrs. 





Boulton and the Messrs. Boulton, Miss Edsall, 
Miss Annie Vankkoughuet, Mrs. and Miss 
Dumoulin, Miss McInnes and her brother, Mr. 
Willie McInnes, in the uniform of a Kingston 
cadet, Miss Langmuir, Miss Robinson, Mrs, 
Kerr, ayd Messrs. Cronyn, Small, Cayley, 
Shanly, Fox, Langmuir, Napier, Robinson, 
Beverley Robinson, Roberts, Hume Blake and 


Thomas, 
* 


One of the brightest and most popular of our 
grandes dames has been missed in society this 
winter. Mrs. Blackstock has been in mourn- 
ing, but this week the news that she was 
dangerously ilt with diphtheria came on so- 
ciety like a blow. A brilliant pianist and an 
admirable reciter, she was invaluable to all her 
hostesses, and many a dull evening has she 
saved by her gifts. 


no ill effects, is the earnest hope of numerous 
| friends and admirers. 


Faust, Lohengrin, Juch, Ludwig, McGucken, 


never before been able to hear at a wedding, | 
| converse with him or her with any ease what- 


That her recovery may be | 
rapid, and that the dreaded malady may leave | 








| date has only just been settled. 


| city. 
| various and respective and widely separated 








carried these two to a successful termination, 
but I have no hesitation in saying that a third 
would fail. Mrs. Hamilton Merritt’s guests 
enjoyed her cotillon thoroughly, but, I ask 
them, did they not enjoy the dances before it 
commenced and after it was over even more? 
The most obvious drawback to these dances is 
this: To enjoy themselves people must be 
either dancing or taiking. In a german there 
are, of a necessity, long pauses when ,one can- 
not dance, and, even if during these pauses 
one’s partner is left to one, it is impossible to 


ever. In the full glare of many chandeliers 
and of the public eye, and with he or she, 
owing to the many distractions in sight, quite 
unable to give his or her full attention to his or 
her remarks, any attempt at conversation, un- 
less it be criticism of events before the eyes, isa 
farce. In spite of what I say about the cotillon 
in general, in particular Mrs.. Merritt's was 
successful, It was carried through with dash, 
There were present Mrs. Bankes, “Mrs. H. 
Macpherson, Mr. and Mrs, Vernon, Miss 
Marjorie Campbell, Mr. and Mrs, Allan 
Cassels, the Misses Larratt Smith, the Misses 
Yarker, Miss McInnes, the Misses Todd, Miss 
Campbell, Miss Edsa!l, the Misses Boulton, 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Nordheimer, Captains 
Sears and Geddes, Messrs. Moffatt, Boulton 
(several), Napier, Robinson, Shanly, Gibson, 
Hume Blake, Dickson, Cronyn, Small, Baldwin, 
Bruce, Meredith, Heward and Cayley. 


* 

Christmas day saw many happy reunions in 
Toronto, but none was happier than that which 
occurred at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. R. G. 
Barrett, 143 Bloor street east. Without the 
previous knowledge of their parents the child- 
ren gathered in Toronto, and their appearance 
was naturally the cause of both surprise and 
joy to Mr. and Mrs. Barrett. The assembled 
children were l'red A. Barrett (of Paris, Ont. ; 
R. George Barrett jr., of Chicago ; Reuben A. 
Barrett, of Helena, Montana ; J. Madison Bar- 
rett of New York; Hugh Barrett, of Inter- 
national Bridge ; L. B. Barrett, of this city, and 
the only daughter, Mrs. Mossom, also of this 
The boys left again this week for their 


homes, 
* 


The annual ball of the Royal Canadian Yacht | 


Vernon, Miss Marjorie Campbell, the Misses | Club will be held at the Horticultural Gardens 


Pavilion on the evening of Thursday, Feb, 2. The 
I hear, too, 
that the junior bachelors have abandoned the 
idea of a ball this year, though why, I have 
not ascertained. If they have it is regretable, 
for their entertainments in other years have 
been among the pleasantest events of the 


season. 
* 


At the usual reception at Government House 
Wednesday afternoon, Miss Marjorie Campbell 
and Mr. and Mrs. Harcourt Vernon received. 


| The callers were: 


Mr. R. B. Ellis, Mr. and Mrs. Keefer, Miss 
Vankoughnet, Miss McCulloch, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. Macdonald, the Misses Macdonald, Mr. and 


Mrs. Larratt Smith, the Misses Larratt Smith, | 


Mr. Hugh Smith, Major and Mrs. Dawson, 


| Miss Dawson, Mise Otter, Mr. and Mrs, T. R. 


Fuller, Miss Fuller, Miss E. Benson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wadsworth, Miss Wadsworth, Rev. D. J. 
and Mrs. Macdonnell, Mr. and Miss Goring, 
Mr. Geo. Bond, Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Gzowski, 
Mr. and Mrs. McCarthy, Miss Ethel McCarthy, 
Mrs, C. V. Fitzgibbon, Mr. and Mrs. Mackay, 


| Mr. Gordon Mackay, Mr. A. E. Mickie, Mr. H. 


are names on the lips of everybody this week. | 


| A much-talked-of ball will prevent many of 
| fashion’s votaries from attending the Queen of 
Sheba, but on the 2nd Toronto’s brightest and 


best will all assemble to hear Gounod’ ter- | 
Peon : : $mas'er- | Mrs. and the Misses Bethune, C. A. Bogert, 


piece, Faust, that gem among operas, while on 
the 3rd, in order to be consistent, all fashion 
will see Lohengrin—for is not Wagner and his 
music of the future essentially the fashion? 
| Sir Alexander and Miss Marjorie Campbell 
have announced their intention of being present 


at both Faust and Lohengrin. 
* 


Neat but tiny cards of invitation announced 


to many people on Wednesday last that the 
pleasure of their company was requested by 


Sir Alexander and Miss Marjorie Campbell for | 


a ball on the 18th of January. The ball is to be 
a large one—but four or even five hundred 
people do not overcrowd Government House. 
It wiil be the great event, a red-letter day, or 
rather night, in the present season. 
vendors of gloves, white ties and pumps, flor- 
ists, ete.. will at its coming rejoice as much as 
the guests themselves. 


Milliners, | 


Many a maiden, aye | 


and many a masher, will for this occasion strip | 


them of their stock. 
* 

Why, when, as is the case I believe, large 
invitation cards are the correct thing, do 
Toronto people persist in having theirs 
so small? It is inconsiderate, because these 
pasteboards make so pleasing a decoration for 
one’s mantlepiece, and those especially who get 
but few, like them large, 

* 

It will be a very old 1887 when to-day Mrs. 
Stephen Heward, after only a week’s interval, 
once more entertains her friends at an At 
Home. It is pleasant to begin the New Year 
with asense that the old one has treated one 
well, and, if Mrs. Heward’s afternoon to-day is 
as successful as on Saturday last, her guests 
will enter upon 1888 reluctantly, lest the year 
should not so favor them as did the last day of 
1887. 


* 


Christmas dinner parties, held this year on 


| the morrow of Christmas, were, of course, num- 
, | erous. Sir David and Lady Macpherson enter- 


tained a large party at Chestnut Park. Mr. 


Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Irving, Mr. and Mrs, Jar- 
vis, Miss E. Armstrong, Miss S. Bethune, Miss 
Dumoulin, Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Parsons, the 
Misses Parsons, Miss Boswell, Mrs. Brough. Mr. 
C. Dickson, Mrs. Wragge, the Misses Wragge, 
Miss Campbell, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Bethune, 
Mr. and iss Darling, Miss Davidson, Mr., 


Henry J. Bethune, R. L. Barwick, Mr. and Mrs. 


E. F, B. Johnston, Miss Baldwin, W. Gillespie, | 


jr.. E. R. Greig, R. M. Macdonald, C. T. Camp- 
bell, A. H. Campbell, jr., Mr. and Mr. S. H. 
O’Brien, Miss O’Brien, Mr. A. H. O’Brien, Miss 
Ardagh, A. J. Hollyer, S. Y. Baldwin, R. W. 
G. Baldwin, Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Blaikie, Miss 


Blaikie, Mr. F. Blaikie, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred | 
Beardmore, G. W. Beardmore, H. J. Wickham, | 
Jefferson, Mrs. W. C. | 
Matthews, the Misses Merritt, Miss Cameron, | 


Mrs. Wickham, Mrs. 


Mr. J. P. Hodgins, Mr. A. R. Hodgins, Mrs. 8, 

Heward, Mr. D. S. McInnis, Miss Edsall, Mr. J 

McDonald, Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Clarke, Miss 

Tiorence Clarke, Mr. Ewing, Miss E. Arm- 

strong, Mr. A, J. Hollyer, Mr. R. H. Cameron. 
- 


On Thursday evening a dinner was given at 
the Reform Club to Mr. Douglas Armour by a 
few of his friends, the event being intended as 
a good-bye to his days of gay bachelorhood. 
The legal profession was predominant, and its 
members showed conclusively their aptitude to 
east off that appearance of solemn wisdom, 
which is a portion of their calling, by present- 
ing to the excellent menu smiling and happy 
faces. The menu assuredly did not ‘“‘show 
cause” why such merriment should cease, and 
the old walls listened to some extremely happy 
speeches, The benedict to be, and who now is, 
sat on the right side of the chairman, Mr. W. 
Barwick, and evidently a vision of his coming 
happiness prevented him from more keenly 


| feeling that matrimony makes many friends, 


but leaves some for ever, and that his old 
chambers in the Varsity would, in a few hours, 
know him no longer. He shed no tears, but 
looked, as many young ladies can easily 
imagine, strong in his resolve. Mr. Barwick 
proposed the toast of the evening, Our Guest, 
and Mr. Armour made a short reply. Speeches 


| were made by A. B. Alesworth, G. FE. Evans 


and Mrs. Beatty, Mr. and Mrs Cawthra, Mr. | 


and Mrs. Cosby, discussed their turkey and 


| their mince pies with numerous guests. Inno 
| case were these sone quanons absent, but in- 


variably, I believe, they were accompanied by 
many other delicacies. Poor mistletoe, even 
nere, Where thou growest not, art thou at this 

ason hung up to perish, but no longer dost 


i hough fulfil thy proper and original functions ! 
it increase of modesty on the one side, or | 


crease of gumption on the other, that causes 
e now a days to wither apparently unseen ? 
* 


r german, or cotillion, has been en- 
t, halt! We have had two, and two is 


he novelty of the thing, and indomit- 
iy on the part of their leaders, have 





| of Montreal, are the guests of Mr. 





and W, R. Moffatt, while Hume Blake brought 
great applause by a charming song. 
ing broke up about 12.30, and Mr. Armour was 
driven home with immense pomp and cermony. 


TETE-A-TETE, 


Mr. G. S. Mackay returned from New York | 


last week, 
Mr. H. Huldane is spending the holidays in 


the city. Prescott seems to have agreed with 
him. : 
Mrs. Cassels and her daughter, Miss Cassels 


Walter 
Cassels, Q.C. 

Mr. and Mrs, C. J. Winstanley spent Christ- 
mas in Woodstock as the guests of Mrs. D. 
Hughes Charles. 

Mr. and Mrs, Willie Macpherson have come 
up from their home at Quebec to spend Christ- 
mas and to inaugurate 1888 at Chestnut Park. 


Mr. C. A. Conolly, secretary of the Chicago 


Building and Loan Association, spent Christ- | 
mas with his brother Mr. A. G. W. Conolly of 


the Bank of Commerce, 


The even- | 


Rev. E. B. Lawler and his niece, Miss L, A. 
Lawler, left last week to spend Christmas at 
the home of the latter in Boston. Rev. Mr. 
Lawler intends to visit Florida before return- 
ing to Toronto. 

Miss Bethune, daughter of Mr. Strachan 
Bethune, Q.C., of Montreal, who has been the 
guest of Canon and Mrs, Dumoulin for the past 
few weeks, will return home on Wednesday 
next. Miss Dumoulin will accompany her on a 
short visit to her former home. 


It is understood that Mr. W. N. Anderson of 
Montreal, formerly general manager of the 
Bank of Commerce and at present assistant 
general manager of the Merchants’ Bank, has 
resigned his position and will leave the bank at 
the end of the year. 

Mis3 Ethel Galt and her brother Mr. H. Galt 
have returned froma visit to relatives in Win- 
nipeg. Miss Stewart of Banff Springs, a 
daughter of Mr. George Stewart, the superin- 
tendent of the Springs, accompanied her. Mrs. 
Stewart and her children are spending the 
winter in Toronto. 

Mr. Fred. Moffatt managed to contract diph- 
theria while on a legal trip to Ottawa, Montreal 
and Quebec last month, but owing to the 
devoted attention of his wife and the treatment 
of Allan Baines, M.D., he has pulled through. 
Mrs. Moffatt is completely prostrated after her 
exertions, but Dr. Baines is confident of send- 
ing both his patients away for needed rest 
next week. 


CHINA HALL: 


49 King Street East, Toronto, 
FOR CHRISTMAS AND HOLIDAYS 


Royal Worcester Dinner Sets, 

Crown Derby Dinner and Dessert Sets, 
Doulton Dinner and Dessert Sets, 
Royal WorcesterVases and Ornaments, 
Crown Derby Vases and Ornaments, 
Doulton Vases and Ornaments, 


Fish and Game Sets and Game Pie 
Plates, . 


Oyster Tureens and Oyster Plates, 
Cheese Tubs, Muffin and Toast Covers, 
Fancy Jugs, Teapots and Coffeepots, 
Rodgers’ Knives and Carvers, 

Tea Trays and Dish Mats. 


GLOVER HARRISON 


IMPORTER. 


LADIES! 


If you want to get good reliable 
articles in the line of 


HAIR GOODS 


The PARIS HAIR WORKS is the 
place to go to. 


> 


Caned. 





Mr. R. J. Allan, of the Allan Furniture Co., 
was presented with a gold-headed cane by his 
employes on Friday evening of last week. 
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Everything in the latest and most improved styles. Fine 
lines in Hair Ornaments, Bracelets, Brooches, 
&c., in real Amber, Garnet, Ivory, Jet, Shell, 
Rhinestone, &c. Choice designs in Ostrich Feather 

| Fans, new and neat. Just opening our Christmas 
Stock of English, French, German and Ameri- 
can Fancy Goods. 

Now is the time to call and see them before selecting your 


THE PHENOMENAL PIANIST 


WRITES CONCERNING THE CELEBRATED 


WEBER 
PIANOFORTES 


TRANSLATION. 
Winpsor Horseit, New Yoru, December 14, 1887. 


My Dear Mra. Wesser—I much regret that I cannot 
already thank you in the English language for the magnifi- | 
cent instruments which you have placed at my disposal for | 
my concerts. 

Only the powerful tone, the beautiful singing and carry- | 
| ing qnality of your instruments — wT are in | 
| the Metropolitan Opera House possible, and until now I | si 
| have -Y to fp no instrument whose Tone, Touch and Musical | HUNDREDS OF 


Properties were so sympathetic to me as those of your | 
pianofortes. Gratefnlly yours, | 
: Jozio HormMaxx. | 

IN 


| ata GAMES AND FANCY GOODS, 


1. SUCKLING & SONS 
Now on view in our establishment. Call early and make 
Presents for everybody and anybody, all ages and all 
49 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO. 
Now going on at 
Infants’ Day Gowns, 75c., 85c., $1, $1.25, $1.55. 
| Infants’ Yoke Morning Dresses, $1.85, $2, 
| $2.50, $3, $3.75, $4.75, 35.75. 
| 
| Infants’ Baricotes, beautifully embroidered, 
certainly see our stock before they buy. | Infants’ Long Cambric Skirts, 75c., $1, $1.25, 
Puffs, Powder Boxes, Brushes, etc. 
WILLIAM RUTHERFORD - 


Fe RS a ee ee ee your selection. We could not begin to accommodate the 
temperaments at 

OAK 
| 
| Infants’ Robes, $2.35, $2.55, $3, $3.75, $3.95, 

NET WHOLESALE PRICES AND UNDER | suyants’ Zong Btannct Shirts, 82, 82.35, 92.00 
$1.55, $1.75 up. 

OAK HALL, 


holiday presents. 


‘A. DORENWEND, 


Paris Hair Works. 
103 & 105 YONGE STREET. 


The Most Reliable Hair Works in Canada. 




















Every Overcoat to be sold at 











PAGE & PAGE 


206 and 208 Yonge Street. 


cttieatiianmnsnestsentiatitsapcentaininmatiicitiantinmiimiiiin: oe a ee on Banta Claus Headquarters inst 
’ 
o . QUA & COV’S 
$4.25 up. 
Until the whole are completely cleared out. | /”/ants’ Head-squares, $1, $1.25, $1.55, $1.75, 
Infants’ Flannel Bands, Swathes and Nursery 
115 to 121 King Street Kast, 


Christmas. 
EF 

OVE R C QO ; T S Toronto Toy and Game Emporium, 

| Infants’ Night Gowns, #c., 49e., 65e. 

| Infants’ Baricotes, $1, $1.35, $1.55, 31.75, 32, 
Those in need of a Winter Overcoat should | 2.45, $2.76 up. 

Squares. 
TORONTO. 





Manager. 





THE EVENT OF THE SEASON. 


OUR GREAT REDUCTION SALE OF 


Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Mantles 


Over Fifty Thousand Dollars Worth at Cost for the 
Next Thirty Days. 


This is a thoroughly genuine sale at reduced prices. Our stock is much 
larger than it ought to be, and must be turned into CASH BY JANUARY 
ist, 1888. This isa grand opportunity for Bargains. 
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A New Year's Fairy. 


The large and handsome wood engraving 
which appears on this page scarcely needs any 
letter-press exemplification. In mute eloquence 
it tells its own story of a poverty-stricken 
home, made glad and bright and happy on 
New Year's day by the angel ministrations of 
the dainty young lady slipping in through the 
open door, moved to her good work, perhaps, 
by a careful perusal of The Children’s Christ- 
mas, and Katie's Toboggan Ride, in last week’s 
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SaTuRDAY Nicurt. It takes so little to make a 
poor home glad—only a moment of our time, 
only a farthing from the well-stocked purse, 
only a kind word, a tender smile and the 
gentle touch of a loving hand. That isall. ! 
have seen people go into poor homes with a 


grim, stern look that would chill the heart of | 


agravenimace. They showed the same inter- 
est and sympathy in those whom they aided as 
a bull-dog shows in her young man's new 
clothes, and they showed it in the same gruff, 
snapping and unpleasant way. They were not 
human. ‘They gave bread with the grace of an’! 





icicle, and the tender sympathy of a cast-iron 
poker. 

And again I have seen them brimming over 
with human love and human tenderness, kind, 
thoughtful and considerate. I have seen them 
aiding the sick and poor with a pity that was 
divine, with a grace that had in it something of 
the graciousness of Heaven and with a com- 
passion that was infinite, very much like the 
earthly angel who is pictured here as bringing 
a world cf joy and happiness into the abode of 
poverty and want. 





| all akin. 


The sympathetic heart is always the happiest. | 


There is to it joy and happiness in the doing of 
good graciously. The greatest charity in the 


| world is worthless when it is not accompanied 


by the human fellow-feeling which makes us 

Unless it comes with grace it comes 

but illy, and loses half its God-like signilicance. 
S. 


—- 


Art and Artists. 


I have been favored with a programme of 
the art fair held early this month by the Art 
Association of Montreal, after which it is pro- 


| throughout 


posed to model the talked-of art loan exhibition 
to he held here next spring inconjunction with 
the joint exhibition of the Royal Canadian 
Academy and the Qntario Society of Artists, 
The programme is a very elaborate lithographed 
affair, profusely illustrated with sketches cap- 
able of considerable improvement. and lettered 
in Old English style both as to 
text and form. The different booths, as shown 
in the illustrations, comprise: 

Ye bothe of glasse and porcelaine. 

Ye village povnde. 

Ye poste. 


Ye tovn halle, 

Ye olde Englishe dayerie. 

Ye village stithie. 

Ye basqvetterie. 

Ye peintores’ marte. 

Ye plesavnce of ye lytel folke. 

Ye apothicaries’ halle. 

A sheet at the back speaks “‘ of ye pastimes,” 
which consist of ye minstralsie ; ye Hesperides, 
theyr pretious tree; Sir Pvnch and Dame 
Jvdge, hys wyfe; a davnee of milk maydes and 
ye oftiee of ye poste. I rather like the arrange. 
ment of the Montreal fair, and fancy those To- 
ronto people who are interested in it, could not 


do better than follow it up. It would certainly 


be most interesting, and would give the ladies 


| a chance to show their fondness for the unique 





in dress. The fair might be closed with a large 
fancy dress ball, in which the old English cos- 
used to good advantage. 
* 


tumes could be 

I have received several letters relative to art 
which I will have to hold over till another 
week, the cruel editor absolutely refusing me 
room to print them. My thanks are due my 
correspondents for the kind words they haye 


written in commendation of what my poor pen 


has done in this column. 
* 


Mr. Gerald S. Hayward, the English minia- 
ture painter,who is at present in Torouto, is an 
enthusiast on miniature painting and loses no 
opportunity for enlarging on a branch of art 
that fora long time was almost forgotten. The 
art has been revived, however, and seems to 
have lost none of its charms by its long disuse. 

JIMMIE REMBRANDT. 


—- ——— 


A French gourmand says: Appetire is the 
most ungrateful thing in the worll; the more 
you do for it the sooner it deserts you. 


| AS IS 


| SCOTCH 


| FROM 





|} ETC., 


| AS ALL OTHER GOODS OF 


| OUR STORE THAT FACES QUEEN STREET, 


| DURABLE, 


3 


T. EATON & CO. 


190 YONGE STREET. 





THE HoLmay SEASON IS NOT OVER. No, DO 


NOT THINK BECAUSE CHRISTMAS DAY HAS 


PASSED THAT FRIENDS WHOM YOU FORGOT 


WOULD NOT APPRECIATE A PRESENT AS WELL 


NOW AS IF GIVEN A FEW DAYS AGO, JUDGING 


THE LARGE NUMBER WHO VISITED OUR 


STORE DURING THE PAST FEW DAYS, THESE 


ARE 
WE MEAN TO 
WHAT USUALLY 


FACTS READILY BORNE OUT. 
DO IN 


WOULD 


THE NEXT 
REQUIRE 


SIX 
SIX 


DAYS 
WEEKS 


TO ACCOMPLISH, WE MEAN TO CLOSF OUT THE 


BALANCE OF OUR HOLIDAY Goops. No EFFORT 


ON OUR PART AVILIL BE SPARED TO MAKI A 


VISIT TO OUR STORE OF SURPRISING INTEREST, 


FOR REMEMBER THAT EVERY DOLLAR'S WORTH 


oF HoLipAY GOODS MUST BE SOLD, IF LOW 
PRICES WILL DO IT, 
NOW, THEN, COME AND SEE US. COME ANY 


DAY OF THE WEEK AND ANY HOUR OF THE DAY, 


AND WE WILL G YOU GENUINE SURPRISES 


IVE 


IN 1HE WAY OF GENUINE BARGIANS. SEE OUR 
rHeM. 
Work, 


AND MANICURE Boxkss, INFANT Boxes, 


STOCK OF HANDKERCHIEFS 


MYRAIDS OF 


SEE OUR PLusH DreEsstnGc CASEs, 


JEWEL 


SATCHELS, BAGS, FANS, ALBUMS AND LEATHER 


GoOobDs 

SEE OUR Tipies, PLusn Covers, LAMBRE 
QUINS, ETC, 

You CAN'T AFFORD TO REST IN BLISSFUI 
IiNORANCE OF WHAT WE ARE OFFERING IN 
Boys’ AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. WE MAKE 
NO COMPROMISE WITH QUALITIES —THE BEST, 
AND THE BEST ONLY IN, ALL GRADES—SEE OUR 


NOVELITIES IN Boys’ OVERCOATS, CHIN- 


CHILLAS, ASTRAKANS, FuR BEAVERS, ICERSEYS, 


Fancy ScortrcH TWEEDs, NATTY KILT OVER- 


AND IN SOMBRE COLORS, 


COATS IN BRIGHT 
BLANKETS. 


BUYING BLANKETS 


EARLY IN THE SEASON WHEN 


WE MADE EXTRS 4,.2TS 


ALL-WOOL BLAN- 
WE 


WHITE, 


TO SECURE THE VERY BES'gT 


KETS THAT COULD BE HAD. NOW CLAIM 


THAT WE HAVE AS GOOD RED OR 


COLORED BLANKETS AS CAN BE MANUFACTURED 
POR TRADE. 
a 

GLOVES anp MITTS 


ANYWHERE. 


AS COMPLETE A STOCK 


SHOWN ENGLISH AND 


GuLoves, Kip FwuR-TOP AND PLAIN 


WOOL-LINED DOGSKIN, PLAIN BUTTON SPRING 


FUR-TOP ; EVERYTHING. IT IS NEEDLESS TO 
SAY THAT WE NAME THE LOWEST PRICES ON 
GLOVES, 

UNDERWEAR AT REDUCED PRICES. OUR 
ASSORTMENT IS LARGE, VARIED AND THOR- 
GUGHLY GOOD, AND INCLUDES DOMESTIC AND 
IMPORTED. 

DRY GOODS— Enc urn BROADCLOTHS, 
Twists, CAMEL’s HAtr, HOMEspUNs, HENRI- 
ETTA CLOTHS, FRENCH AND AMERICAN CASH- 


ALSO 


Dress PATTERNS SUITABLE FOR 


SOME BEAUTIFUL COMBINATION 


MERES, 


IOLIDAY PRE- 


SENTS 3 PRICES THE SAME AS EVERYTHING ELSE 
IN OUR ESTABLISHMENT, 
WHITE GOODS—Svcu as Towers, Da- 


MASKS, NAPKINS, TABLE COVERS, SHEETINGS, 


BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED, THEY ARE 


HERE, AND IN THE SAME QUANTITY AND QUALITY 


WHICH THIS HOUSE IS 


NOTED FOR. 


BOOTS anp SHOES WITH Us ARE KEPT IN 


THEY 


WILL SUIT LADIES WHO WISH SOMETHING VERY 


AND AT THE SAME TIME WANT A 


NEAT, DRESSY SHOR. THE STOCK IN THEM IS 


MADE ON HANDSOME 


You 


rHAT 


GENUINE, AND THEY ARI 


FITTING LASTS, SCHOOL SHOES FOR BOYS, 


KNOW WHAT SCHOOL SHOES MEAN, SHOES 


WILL STAND KICKING, JUMPING AND SLIDING 


WITH, WITHOUT HAVING TO BE SENT TO THE 


COBBLERS IN A FEW WEEKS, AND THE PRICES 


AT WHICH OUR Boots, SHOES AND SLIPPERS 


ARE OFFERED MAKE THEM THI ATEST BAR 


GAINS IN THE CITY. 


CURTAIN DEPARTMENT IN rHIs 


DEPARTMENT WE SHOW AN EXTRA FINE ASSORI 
MENT OF LACE CURTAINS IN WHITE, CREAM 
AND EcCRU-STRIPED &<¢ ANI MUA ‘Ss 
MUSLIN, ScotTcH GUIPURE CURTAINS, (¢ 
vAIN Pours, BRAss-TRIMMED GILT DRAPERY 
CHAINS, ETC. 

LADIES’ TOBOGGAN SUITS IN FANCY W LS, 
EVERY COLOR, CHILDREN’S TOBOGGAN SUITS FOE 
SCHOOL WEAR, 

DRESS GOORBS—WE WANT TO CLEAN 1 
RIGHT AWAY OUR ENTIRE LINE OF PATTERN 
DRESSES AND COMBINATION COSTUMES, AND 


ARE OFFERING THEM AT STARTLING PRICES, 


COME AND LOOK THEM OVER. 


WE SELL ALMOST EVERYTHING. 


WE TRY TO HAVE IN EVERY DFPARTMENT 


JUST THE GOODS WHICH THE PEOPLE WANT. 


WE TREAT ALL PEOPLE JUST ALIKE, RICH OR 
POOR. WE KNOW NO DISTINCTION, AND SELL TO 
ALL AT JUST THE SAME PRICE, 

WHEN WE HAVE ANYTHING SPECIALLY CHEAP 
WE GENERALLY ADVISE THE PEOPLE 


TO SELL 


THROUGH THE NEWSPAPERS, AND ALWAYS 
HAVE JUST WHAT WE ADVERTISE AT EXACTLY 


THE PRICE WE ADVERTISE IT, 


T. EATON & CO. 


190 Yonge St. 10 to 124 QeeenSt. W. * 








“Duttons. 


TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 








FIRST HALF OF THE TWO-PART STORY. 


MY 


FRIEND BELLAMY ; 


OR, 


THE ENGRAVER AND THE COUNTERFEITER. 


By W. G. 


CHAPTER I. 

The family to which I belong would usually 
be called *‘ decayed.” 

Before I was out of my teens I was brought 
face to face with the fact that any of this 
world’s goods I might wish to énjoy I must 
earn for myself. A family concave was held to 
pronounce on my future, and the opinion con- 





**HER HAIR FELL IN HEAVY MASSES ON HER 


sHfouLDERs. 


cerning me 
friend was that I was good for nothing. I 
possessed, however, a certain facility for draw- 
ing, so I was sent by the contributions of my 
uncles and cousins to learn the art and mystery 
of engraving. 

As tine went on I prospered in my trade, and 
almost forgot my youthful dreams of an army 
lifer Zith its spiendors of red coats and brass 
Lled a quiet and secluded existence, 

rarely going from my lodgings except on 
“errands connected with my work. One even- 

ing, however, | was kept later than usual, and 
knew that I should lose the dinner prepared by 
my landlady. I deter.nined to repair the pros- 
pective loss by dining elsewhere, and for this 
purpose entered a restaurant over whose port- 
tals loomed up the majestic title, ‘* The Grand 

Circassian Cafe and Divan ” 

On entering I found few signs of the Oriental 
splendor which one might have expected from 
the name over the door, It was a long, dreary 
room, with a g'ass-and-bottle-laden counter at 
one end, behind which sat a young lady witha 
head of hair wrought in wondrous fashion. As 
I entered she glared at me in such forbidden 
wise that I believe [ should have turned and 
gone dinnerless away. but for the advent of a 
little Italian waiter, who shuffled up to me and 
thrust into my hand the bill of fare. In answer 
to my first inquiries he informed me that I 
could have anything I liked ; but, when I began 
to particularize, I found that everything I 
pitched upon was either ‘just off,” or would 
take twenty minutes to prepare. 


which found most favor with my | 


WATERS. 
aos ad 

‘Indeed. You have been taught the art, 
then? Would that my parents and guardians 
had done so much for me! I seratch a little 
myself, just as I do everything in a feeble 
amateurish fashion, You love your art, I am 
sure?” 

“I am grateful to it,” I replied, ‘since it 
gives me my bread, and I love it as I Jove art in 
all its phases. I never cared much about art 
until I became a poor man.” 

“So! Then my first impression of you was 
right. When I saw you take your book out of 
your pocket, I said to myself: ‘That man isa 


| gentleman, and has known better days,’” 


| aire 


Then many | 


of the dishes in their foreign guise were pro- | 
found mysteries to me, and I feared to make | 


trial of their composition, so my French dinner 
finally resolved itself into a beefsteak and 
potatoes. 

During my meal I sat absorbed over a volume 


f Defoe, which I had picked up at a bookstall | 


op my way. 
Grand Circassian Cafe and Divan did not seem 
to be doing a roaring trade, at any rate on this 
particular evening. 
swaggered in and ¢xchanged some phrases of 
elegant chaff with the young lady at the 
counter, Who unbent to them most graciously, 
though they did no more for the benefit of the 
house on this particular visit than to help 
themselves to toothpicks. At a table in a 
corner two Frenchmen who had been dining 
were tmaking a great noise over a game of 
dominoes, but I settled myself over my pipe 
and book and cup of coffee, and read on in 
spite of their clatter. . 

As ‘ning went on divers persons, evi- 
dently regular customers, came in, but I took 
little heed of them. At last on looking up I 
perceived that the table immediately in front 
of me was occupied by a venerable-looking old 
a most benevolent expression 
and the handsomest white 





the e) 





gentleman with 
of countenance 
beard I ever saw. 

His mine, and I divined at once 
that he was of a communicative nature, but I 
was so deeply absorbed in my reading that I 
felt indisposed to make any essay in conver- 
sation. Il ordered another cup of coffee, but I 
had scarcely resettled myseif when I was dis- 
turbed by a noise opposite, and, looking up, I 
saw the old gentleman struggling in vain to 
reach a match-box which stood at the remote 
end of table. Then I noticed for the first 
time a pair of crutches standing beside him, 
and, judging that he was a cripple, I rose and 
placed the matches close to him. 

Tie old man thanked me most courteously, 
and, from the tone in which he spoke, and the 
friendly look in his eyes, I could see that he 
, There was something, 


eyes met 


his 


was trying for a chat. 
too, in his manner and appearance which 
greatly my fancy; and, potent as were 
the attractions of my book and pipe, I moved 
my coffee over to the adjoining table, and was 
soon in conversation with my new acquaint 
ance. 

He was, as I have before remarked, a par- 
ticularly handsome man, and he was, besides, 
evidently a man of breeding and refinement. 
I never listened to a softer or more melodious 
speaking voice than his was, and as he talked a 
kindly smile overspread his whole countenance. 
I found, too, that he was eonversant with sub- 
jects such as one hardly eXpects to find within 
the range of frequenters of Circassian divans, 
and places of like character. He began with 
musie; but here he found I soon began to 
flounder out of my depth, so he turned the con 
versation with perfect ease to painting. Just 
at that time the collection of a certain marquis 
were heing sold by auction, and, to hear the 


LOOK 


I was a)most undisturbed, for the | 


Several foreign gentlemen | 


| as wellas from the most complicated drapery 


| attention, 


old gentlemen talk about them, one would have | 


fancied that he must haveseen them every day 
for the twenty years. He compared the 
prices they were now fetching with those paid 
by the collector when they were purchased, and 
he grew particularly eloquent over some rare 
Dutch master which 


last 


engravings by an early 
had been solid the day previous; and here I 
could meet him on equal terms, for I had a 
little time before picked up a damaged copy of 
one of this engraver’s prints, and the topic had 
as much interest for me, as « worker, as for my 
companion, the amateur. 

\h, | see vou know something of engrav- 
ing,” he said, with a ring of eagerness in his 
voice. lI blushed, and felt a little relieved that 
I had no longer to carry on a conversation in 
which I was so distinetly at a disadvantage as I 
replied 

“Tam afraid I know next to nothing of the 
history of engraving. I have a fancy for these 
old Dutch and German workers, and always 
pick up any bit of theirs which I see going 
cheap. Engraving is my trade. 


| of youth, my dear young friend. 


_‘‘T hope at least the first part of your reflec- | 
tion is true,’ I repiied with a laugh; ‘as to | of the tribe. 


better days, I think I am as well offnow as ever 
I was.” 
‘‘Il am delighted to hear you say so. 


| cunious Spanish-American States, I gz.thered 
| that his Zestimate of my powers was a very 
| favorable one, 


We sat talking sometime, and were after a | 


little"joined by a tall, bearded man, one of those 
Ihad noticed on the previous evening, and to 
him my companion made me known as a valued 
young friend, but he mentioned not the tall 
man’s name, nor my own either. For this latter 
omission, however, there was good reason, see- 
ing that he did not know it himself. 

The tall man did not favor us long with his 
company. He spoke a few words in French to 
my companion and shook his head in a mourn- 
ful manner, as if the world was not going well 
with him, and then he went offto join a group of 
| others shabby and tristful as himselt, who had 
congregated in another corner of the room, The 
old man shook his head as he glanced at the 
| party. 

game is,” he whispered tome. ‘‘ Patriotism ! 
| They have all hit upon adifferent plan of regener- 
| ation for their respective fatherlands, but they 
| seem latterly to be all coming around to the 
| belief that it will be neccssary to massacre one- 
half of the world in order to save+he other.” 





| My heart gave a leap of excitement at finding 
myself, it not a real conspirator, at least in the 
same room with someof the most blood-minded 
‘“*And are they Communists or 
| Nibilists, or anything of that kind?” I asked. 


: ; ‘Oh, I don’t know what they call themselves, 
Now in | but Nihillsts wouldn’t be a bad name for them, 


your proper person you are, according to your | seeing that they are a going to do some 


own confession, a proof of a pet theory of mine, | thing which turns out to 
one I can never get accepted by the Yahoos one | 
|; inet in general intercourse. 


How often does 
one hear the sneer about beggarly daubers and 
the like, and how a certain man is poor because 
he isan artist. I, on the contrary, maintain 


nothing after all.” 

** Are they French or Italian, or what?” 

“Oh, some of all sorts. They're a funny set. 
Most of them would not hurt a mouse in 
private life, and yet to hear them talk some- 
times of the methods they propose to employ 


that a man only becomes a true artist through | to set the world right is enough to make your 
poverty, because he has been driven by dire | hair stand on end.” 


necessity to seek in art a consolation ten times 
more satisfying than any the modern million- 
can find in all 


Idid not quite accept the logic of my new 


} 
his unlimited —, | movement. 
| who spoke to us, is sent to Messina, and the 


“Do they come here every night?” I asked. 
**There’s a lot of coming and going in the 
One day Luders, that’s the man 


friend, but he had at least hit my own case, | next day a stranger arrives from Verviers. It 


and that was enough for me. 


‘* I quite agree with you,” Ireplied, assenting, | the movement than the suffering people, at 


‘*T myself began to find solace in art when I had | any 
| happy over it all, do they?” 


no longer tive-pound notes to spend on what I 
used to call pleasure. 
me have been sweet. 
might very possibly have been dining with 
society people with no more appreciation of art 
than that waiter there.” 
The old gentleman 
steadily and seriously for a moment. 
smile soon came back. “Ah! 
he said. 
I am a poor 
old cripple now, but there was a time when I 
was young myself. You rest content with art 
for a mistress. She will never betray you, 


never lead you into mischief as those other | 
| bright-eved,white-armed charmers have a trick 


of doing. 
I smiled assent to my companion's proposi- 


at full speed, demonstrating to me how sure a 
shield of virtue was art; and what an easy task | 
I should find it to keep all the Coramandmehts | 
if 1 went regularly to South Kensington, and 
made myself perfect both in the practice and | 
literature of my art. I soon saw that the old | 
man was a little mad, as all real enthusiasts | 
generally are, but he was not the less entertain- | 
ing on that account. I could not help, how- | 
ever, being more and more,impressed that the | 
Circassian Divan was rather a funny place | 
wherein to meet a man who might have posed 
as a high priest of estheticism, had wstheticism | 
been invented in the days of which I am | 
writing. | 

‘As if he divined what was passing in my | 
mind, he broke in, ‘“‘ Ah, I see you are wonder- | 
ing why I come here to a sordid place like this. | 
My friend, you do not know what the tedium | 
of a dull room is, where every notion gives | 
discomfort, if not pain. To come here is my 
sole relaxation, for here 1 meet every night a | 
few friends, men who can talk with me about | 
the things that interest me. Old friends for | 
the most part, but I hope I may reckon on 
having added to their number to-night.” 

I responded at once, and told him how de- 
lighted I was to have met him, 

** And I shall hope to see some of your work,” 
he wenton. “I'm too much of acripple to call | 
on you, so you must bring it here.” | 

1 was rather taken back at this suggestion, 
for I did not much relish the idea of exhibiting, | 
as samples of my art, debenture certificates of | 
the Patagonian Grand Trunk Railway, or such 
like work. 

“Bring anything,” he said; ‘‘I can judge 
from a bill-heading or a tradesman’s card, just 


or flesh-work, and if I do not find you too | 
mu@h my master, I may, perhaps, some day 
show you something of my own.” | 

I left soon after this, for two or three men | 
had come intotheroom during our conversation, | 
and they all of them gave my companion a ; 
salute as they passed. 1 was unwilling to be 
in the way, now that the time for his evening | 
chat had come. As I bade him good-bye he | 
put in my hand a visiting card, upon which I | 
read the words ** Mr. Eugene Bellamy”; and I, | 
on my part, promised to come back the next | 
evening, and let him see some samples of my | 
engraving. 

I lived such a regular and uneventful life, I | 
had so few intimates, that the addition of a 
speaking acquaintance to their number was in | 
itself an event; and I could but feel that the 
man I had met to-night was not an ordinary 
personage. I thought much of him as I walked 
home through the thickening fog, and as I sat 
over my plate next day. 

On the next day I gave over work an hour 
sooner than usual, and in addition to the col 
lection of samples of my daily toil, got together 
in my head a supplementary selection of ab- 
stract question, and my own opinions there 
anent, to be fired off, if opportunity should 
favor me, as soon as our exclusively art gossip | 
should come to an end. 

When I arrived at the Grand Circassian Cafe 
and Divan I found my saye already in his place, 
and I was,I will confess, a little flattered at the 
anxiety he displayed to look at ny work, Inatur 
ally thought most of the decorative examples, 
of the seaside views and the guide 
books illustrations; but Mr. Bellamy, 
I observed, took little heed 
of these. They were pretty 
enough, he remarked, but 
his estimate of 
an engraver's 
merit would 
always be given 
for less showy 
samples which 
at the same time 
demended far 
more care and 
such 
work, for in 
stance, as I had 
put into the 
plate from which 
the certificates 
of the Santa Ana 
Silver Mining 
Company had 
been struck off, 
or the first mort- 
gaye bonds of 
the San Juan del 
PicadorRailway. 
That was the 
sort of work 
whereby to 
judge of a man’s 





power over his 
tool; and from 
the praise he 
lavished on my 
serollel and 
wavy grounl 
work, and the 


imposingnation 
al emblems of 
the more impe- 


The uses of adversity to | 
Had it not come to me, I | worried: when they know that the policeman 


: 2 \ ‘l- | were most given that way—or was it 
tion, and, encouraged at this, he went off again 


| about these latter that I want your advice, for 


| exile’s wrongs came to an end I was glad that 


rate at present. They don’t look very 


*“No, indeed, bnt men can’t help looking 
may be wanting them any minute.” 


‘No, that isso. Ah, well, there will always 
be restless spirits in the world, but what a pity 


looked at me_ rather | itis, my young friend, that men cannot be con- 
I fancied | 

he suspected I was quizzing him, but the sweet | 
1 see I have | 
| indeed found a disciple after my own heart,” ; melancholy friend interrupted us. 
‘I know wellall the temptations | 


tent, as you and [ are, with the consolations of 
art and philosophy, for you are a philosopher, I 


am sure, from what you were saying when our | 


Well, some 
day we will have a talk about the Infinite, and 
the Eternal Energies, and the Inconceivable 
Realities, but just now I want to make a con- 
fession to you, and to ask your advice,” 

To ask my advice! This gray-haired man, | 
who spoke familiarly of things I knew not even | 
by name! Was it humble-mindedness on his | 
part—I had often heard that the greatest men 
real 
appreciation of hitherto undiscovered 
merit of mine? 

*T havein hand a literary work which will, 
I hope, leave some impression upon the sands 
of Time,” he went on. ‘‘No mere ephemeral | 
scribbling. It-.is a reprint, with notes, of a 
rare old translation of the poems of the Minne- 
singers. A good friend of mine, whom I hope | 
you will kuow before long, has helped me with 
the notes and comments. It is to be printed in 
the most sumptuous fashion, with all the 
original engravings and initial letters, and it is 


some 


they are my particular care.” | 

I could, of course, only say that my advice, | 
as far as it might be of any use, was very much 
at my companion's service. 

‘*Ah,” said Mr. Bellamy, with his most plea- | 
sant smile, *‘but I fear you will soon find out 
that I am one of those people who want the 
ell directly the inch is given, or even before. 
Before you give me your advice I am going to 
ask you for something else. I want the help of | 
your delicate fingers. 1 have finished myself 
all the plates for the initial letters, save one, 
and this one, the most beautiful of them all, | 
has completely baffled me. There is work in it ! 
which is, I must confess, quite beyond my | 


| powers, but to you it would be child’s-play, and 


no more. I am quite certain on this point, 
after what you have shown me this evening.” 

“I’m afraid you rate my. ski!l too highly,” I 
replied. 

**No, not at all. Have you any particular 
engagement on Wednesday evening? If not 
you might meet me here, and accompany me 
back to my rooms;and then we will have a 


| chat after you have cast your eye over what I 


have done as an engraver myself.” 

I had nothing for the day Mr. Bellamy named, 
sol at once assented to his proposal. I was 
more thankful than ever to the lucky chance 
which had taken me into the Grand Circassian 
Cafe, and felt quite impatient for the time to | 
come for my introduction to Mr. Bellamy;s | 
household. 

I was early at the cafe, but still he was there 
before me. Wesat over our coffee for nearly | 
an hour, for one of the sombre conspirators in- 
sisted on telling us at great length how he had | 
been overcharged ninepence after dining ata 
restaurant in St. Martin’s Lane. I became a 
little impatient, and as soon as the story of the |! 


Mr. Bellamy made preparations fora move. I 
called a cab, Mr. Bellamy bade me get in first, 
and, having told the driver where to go (I did 
not catch the name of the street), we set forth. 
After.a journey of many turnings we drew 
up opposite toan archway in a narrow street, 
the name of which I failed to catch as the cab 
turned the corner. 
We walked under the archway up the court, | 
rather a lengthy one for London, till we ar: | 
| 


rived at an open triangular space, and, at a; 


door “giving” upon this, my companion 


knocked. 

Ihe door was opened by a short, stout man, 
with bow legs and an enormous head, made 
vet bigger by the fell of dusty hair which hung 
My companion turned into a room 


abot it. 





‘“‘T dare say youcan guess what their | 


| seems to meas if the railways got more out of | 


| at. 


| he cried, in rather an excited tone. 


; your reproduction ¢ 
| harmony with the earlier work.” 





on the right hand, and, as I followed, I must 
confess that I was fairly astonished to see what 
manner of room it was, 

The ceiling was low, and a richly ornamented 
cornige ran round the walls, which were almost 
entirely covered by book-cases. Heavy curtains 
fell over the window recess, and over the man- 
telpiece, which was of marble and handsomely 
carved, hung a fine engraving of Lo Spozalizio ; 
and on either side of it stood a rather florid 
specimen of modern French bronze work. There 
was a massive Oak table in the centre of the 
room, covered with books, and a reading lamp 
at one corner was arranged to serve for anyone 
sitting in a large easy chair, placed between it 
and the tire. There was a cosy, home-look 
about the room which would have been notice- 
able anywhere, and it seemed doubly so to me, 
coming asI did into the warmth and light out 
of the darkness and squalor of the miserable 
street without. 

**You see I make myself tolerably comfort- 
able, considering that I live in the slums,” said 
Mr. Bellamy, as he stirred the fire, which sent 
a warm glow upon the brown backs of the old 
books on the shelves, and the faded green of 
the curtains, which were, I now saw, old Genoa 
velvet. ‘‘ When one is enclosed for life as I 
am, one takes pleasure in getting a few pretty 
things together. I’ve collected in almost every 
line, one time or other, and shall have a lot of 
curios to show you by-and-bye, but to-night we 
must confine ourselves to the Minnesingers and 
their initial letters. Ah,’there they are. Just 
put aa portfolio of prints on the table, will 
you! 

Mr. Bellamy unfastened the portfolio, and 
laid it upon the table. ‘‘Here are my trea- 
sures,” he said, *‘ but you must know I haven’t 
got the originial manuscript. My friend, to 
whom that belongs, is too much of a biblio- 
maniac and a man of the world to let it go out 
of his sight, and I must say I think he’s quire 
right. I'd as soon trust a dowager with old 
Venetian rose-point as a collector of prints 
with the originals of them. I think I was very 


lucky to get him to allow me to have them | 


oes This, and this, I have done,” 
ne added, as he turned over the photographs, 
which seemed to be reproductions of some 
Durer-like illustrations. ‘*These 1 could man- 


age tolerably well, as I think you’ll admit when | 


you see my plates, but where is the puzzler, the 
one I want you to tackle? Ah, here it is.” And 
as he spoke he drew out from the rest a draw- 











what do you think of the thing as a bit of en. 
graving? I maintain it would not have dis. 
graced any period, and that, for a modern work, 
it is very good indeed.” 

“You are right,” I answered’ ‘*‘ Whatever 
it is, it is the work of a true artist. There is aq 
little stiffness about it, such as one sees in 
David and his followers, but it is probably much 
older than that.” 

**Perhaps. Whoshallsay? But now I want 
to tell you a fancy of mine, and to ask you 
whether you think I have any groundwork for 
it. Ican never get rid of the idea that some. 
body else has borrowed that face and form and 
reproduced them in the present day. Have 
you never seen anything that recalls that figure 
to you—something quite commonplace and 
ordinary? You understand.” 

I looked closely at the picture some seconds 
before I answered, ‘‘ No, I cannot say it does, 
What a magnificent photograph it is— every 
line as sharp as ever it can be in the print.” 

‘** Yes; it was not done in England. You 
could not get such a negative as that in a Lon- 
don atmosphere. Now, do you think you could 
engrave it for me, on a very much reduced 
scale, to fill up the oval of a capital D, as it does 
in the original? Could you make a reduction 
of it no bigger than this?” A.ad,as he spoke, he 
showed me an oval about two inches in height 
and one in breadth. 

“TI never undertook a job of the kind be. 
fore,” I replied, ‘‘ but I have no doubt I could 
manage it—that is, if you will permit one or 
two failures at first.” 

“ One or two !—a dozen if you like,” said Mr. 
Bellamy, laying his hand on my shoulder in a 
benevolent, fatherly sort of a way. ‘* You will 
succeed in the end, my. friend—I am quite sure 
of that. So you undertake the job without say- 
ing anything about the pay? That would wark 
you as a true artist, if nothing else did, my dear 
boy; but you won't get rich like that,” he 
added, with his sweetest smile. 

** Oh, you shall give me whatever you think 
it may be worth, I'll take the photograph 
back with me to-night, and Ill promise you 
something to look at by the day after to- 
morrow.” 


CHAPTER II. 


The smile gathered more intensely than ever 
around the corners of the old man’s mouth, 
and a queer twinkle shone in his eyes as he 
answered, 





s'T LOOKED CLOSELY AT THE PICTURE SOME SECONDS BEFORE I ANSWERED.” 


ing, and asked me to place it on the mantel- 
piece for inspection. 

My first glance at it told me that it was en- 
tirely different in character from anvthing I 
had yet looked at. It certainly could never 
have been the work of any contemporary of the 
artist whose drawings | had just turned over. 
It might have been done by some seventeenth 
century Ita.ian, but it looked much more like 
the work of a living artist. 
woman, fair and stately, with a wreath in one 
hand and a €pear in the other, seated on a rock, 
with the sea in the background. In the calm 


| Just this. 


*“*Now Lam going to ask you to humor an 
old man’s fancy. Though it is rather a strange 
one, I don’t believe I shall ask in vain, for I am 
sure you are one of the best-tempered young 
fellows in the world.” And how Mr. Bellamy 
hesitated, asif diffident whether he might im 
pose on my kindness of heart! ‘‘ Well, it is 
I should as soon think of cutting my 


| own throat as of allowing that photograph to 


It represented a | 


beauty of face and dignity of figure she was | 


much more like the modern embodiment of the 
ideal Germaria—such as has, of Jate, taken 
marble shape so plentifully in many a Platz 


who had traced the first designs I had looked 
Mr. Bellamy at once saw that the contrast 
had struck me. 

‘** Ah, that is quite a different thing, isn’t it?” 
“Now to 
me, and to every other man with a grain of 
sense in his head, it is as plain asa pike-staif 
that the whole of that sheet on which that 
drawing stands is an insertion put in, most 
likely, to replace the one which contained the 
tinest drawing of the lot. I told my friend so 
one day, but Lord! I thought he would have 
hitten my head off. He didn’t like to think 
there could be a flawin the gem of his collec- 
Lion. 

‘That is rather a common weakness in col- 
lectors,’ I replied, ‘“*but,if you are sure that 
this sheet is a forgery, why do you include it in 
It certainly is quite out of 


**Well, perhaps it is, but I mustn't be too 
particular on that score, and I have set my 
heart on producing an exact fac simile.” said the 
ola gentleman, with a benevolent smile. “But 














“all, 1 SEE YOU KNOW SOMETHING OF ENGRAVING.” 


(and Garten cf the Fatherland—than she was | 
| like to the amorphous matrons of the artist 


! elbow, 


| 





leave this house, and if you knew the trouble 
1 had to get it you would understand me ; and 
then I have a fancy that you should begin your 
task at once, and work away at it here in this 
house until it is finished.” And as he spoke 
the old man gazed at me intently, with some- 
thing of apprehension, I thought, in his look 
lest he might have aflronted me by what cer- 
tainly was a very strange proposition. 

I sat silently for a few moments. The old 
man’s eyes grew more anxious than ever, and a 
wild gleam seemed to flash overthem. ‘Oh, 
I see,” he cried, ‘‘ you are thinking about the 
terms. How stupid of me to forget! I will 
give you fifty pounds for a satisfactory plate, 
but it must be faultless, mind, and you shall 
live here as well as ever you lived in your life. 
We can make our friends pretty comfortable 
when we try, can’t we, Antony?” 

I turned round quickly from looking at the 
picture, and saw that the bow-legged dwarf was 
in the room, standing close to the old man’s 
He said nothing in answer to his 
master’s remark, but jerked his head inter- 
rogatively towards the corner beyond the fire- 
place. The old man nodded, and the dwarf at 
once shuffled off and, opening a door I had not 
before noticed, vanished into what I took to be 
an adjoining room, 

Something in the old man’s manner as he 
spoke the last recorded words, the sudden 
presence of the dwarf and the extraordinar 
request that I should not recross the threshol 
Ihad just passed till I had done a piece of 
work which might occupy me three or 
four days woke in me a feeling of uneasi- 
ness, and I resolved to leave his commision 
to other hands. The placid look of benevo- 
lence which had hitherto been Mr. penny’ 
anc 


most marked characteristic was goue, 
he seemed nervous and_ irritated, rapidly 
folding and unfolding a_ little scrap of 


paper he-had picked up from the floor. 

**IT am extremely obligea to you for your 
offer,” I said at last, ‘‘and if I hadn’t other 
work in hand I should have been delighted to 
accept it, in spite of the strange condition you 
attach toit. I know lots of men who work as 
well or better than I do, and if you like I'll 
mention it to one of them. And now I think 
I'll say good night, Mr. Bellamy,” I said, ris- 
ing. *‘* Don't trouble to get up; I'll let myself 


| out,” and I put my hand on the fastening of 
| the door. 


‘I'm afraid you'll find that Antony has 
fastened the door. It’s a favorite trick of his, 
He's a most valuable fellow, Antony is, but the 
very devil if you thwart him. Sit down, will 
you, and ['}] go and call him.” 

The old man was up on on his crutches in a 
moment, and disappeared through the door, I, 


| thinking that he had gone to summon the 


nese 


dwarf to let me out, sat down to await his 
return. I took up one of the pictures from the 
portfolio, and began to examine it critically. 
Once more the marked contrast between these 
‘arly prints and the one I had been asked to 
cngrave struck me with surprise, and I lifted 
my eyes suddenly to take another look at the 
beautiful drawing which had been left stand- 
ing on the mantel-shelf. 

But, before my eyes reached it, they were 
arrested by another object, one much more 
attractive than the most lovely pictured pre- 
sentment of a woman could ever be, one the 
like of which I certainly never expected to 
find in this strange dwelling-place. By the 
corner of the table, just within the circle of 
light cast by the reading-lamp, stood a tall, 
slight girl, with fair, smooth face and well- 
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formed, regular features. Though 


street; and naturatly the impression 


the dusky silence and solitude, 


of one of Legros’ canvases. 


her neck and shoulders. 


and shyness, and ever so slight a shade of pity, 
were strangely blent. I saw at once that she 
had come to speak to me, so I rose and bowed, 
keeping silence as I did so. 

«You have seen my father, sir, and he has 
been talking to you about some engraving 
work, has he not?” she said, in slow, hesitating 
speech. 

“Yes,” I repliea, ‘‘Mr. Bellamy has very 
kindly offered most generous terms for a bit 
of work, but unfortunately has conpled his 
offer with conditions which I find it rather 
awkward to agree to.” 

“Oh! and so you cannot help im?” And as 
she spoke a cloud as of disappointment passed 
over her face, and her eyes wandered uneasily 
round the room. 

‘‘T fear not. Your father, I think, is gone to 
see after your servant, who has fastened the 
door. io re you can show me out this 
way.” Andas I spoke I made a motion to- 
wards the door. The girf stood between me 
and the door, and she did not move to let me 
pass. She even made a slight gesture, as if she 
would keep me back. 

“*T hope you will not go away without doing 
what my father asks you, sir.” she said. “He 
has strange ideas on some subjects, as I daresay 


“1 TRIED THE LOCK OF THE DOOR BY WHICH I HAD ORIGINALLY COME IN.” 


you may have noticed, but if he could only get 
this book tinished he might be better. He 
thinks of nothing day or night but this book of 
his. Oh, I sball be so glad when he has dune 
with it!” 


* But I thought it seemed to be a great pleas- | 


ure to him, and it certainly is a charming work 
in itself,” [ replied. 

“To some men it might be, perhaps. but tell 
me, sir,” she said, coming nearer to me, and 
casting an anxivus glance towards the door of 
the inner room, ‘‘do not people go inad, some- 
times, when they keep their thoughts bent on 
one subject and nothing else? I often fear he 
will, If that one picture were engraved the 
book could be printed, and theu he could think 
of something else.” 

‘But there are hundreds of men who could 
do it for him, just as well as I could.” 

*“ Ah, but he had made up his mind that you 
are the man to doit, and he would never be 
satisued with another engraver’s work. He 
came home’from the cafe a few nights ago in 
such good spirits, and said he had found the 
man he had been looking for these last six 
months ; and he has just told me your work is 
the finest he has ever seen.” 

‘Tf I were to undertake it I'm afraid Ishould 
spoil plate after plate just to make the job hold 
out,” I said. I felt there was the slightest spice 
of gallantry in these last words of mine; anda 
moment after, when I looked up in the girl’s 
face, it occurred to me that the pay was good— 
extravagantly good—and the work interesting, 
that there was a touch of romance about the 
whole business, and that, by humoring the old 
man’s fancy, I should bs doing a kind action by 
easing the girl's mind of a burden, the existence 
of which she had revealed to me by her anxious 
words. She said nothing, however, nor did she 
confess by the slightest blush that my words of 
flattery had touched her. She only raised her 
eyes wistfully to mine, and played nervously 
with a bit of string that she held in her fingers. 

**Can you tell me,” I said,‘* what reason your 
father has for not letting anyone take that 
picture away, and why he wants the man who 
may attempt the work to remain here till it is 
finished ?” 

**No, I cannot, at least I cannot tell you 
why he would want you to stay here all tie 
time you were doing the engraving. As to that 
picture, he very rarely lets it go out of his sight, 
and if he did allow you to take it away with 
you, [ aim sure he would be in an agony of fear 
till you brought it back. And oh! sir, it would 
be terrible to me if I should be worried afresh 
about anything. As it is I am almost driven 
wild sometimes by his strange anxiety. I can- 
not think why he is so much more particular 
about that plate than any of the others. He 
has engraved it over and over again, but has 
always destroyed it.” 

As the girl was speaking I could hear the old 
man’s voice in the adjacent room, ‘There was 
another voice—a vulgar-sounding, squeaking 
one—which I enuianal te the ugly dwarf, and, 
after a little, [ became conscious of a third, soft 
and melodious, speakin 
than the others, but still much more distinct. 
The girl glanced anxiously over her shoulder as 
the sound of voices fell upon her ear. ‘* He will 
never do it to his liking, | am sure, aud the book 
will craze him: He says no one could do it. 

ustice but you. Dotry it. Asto your staying 

ere, consider that it isonly an old man’s whim 
There is a nice bedroom beyond the studio, and 
I will see that you want for nothing.” 

Nothing could have been more artless and | 

sincere than the girl’s speech and manner, but, 


the one 
magic touch which is needed to give a sense of 
absolute beauty has been withheld, her’s was a 
face which would have lingered Jong in the 
memory,,even after meeting her in the crowded 
was 
far more vivid to me, looking up suddeniy in 
and seeing 
a figure that might just have stepped out 
She was dressed 
in a plain black gown, and her hair, tied only 
with a single ribbon, fell in heavy masses on 
tier eyes were large 
and dreamy, filled with a look in which wonder 














e 


accede to his request. As to your sleeping here 
all the time, that, of course, is all nonsense to 
us, but it is something very real to hin. If 
you were to go away leaving the picture half 
done he would work himself up into a fever 
that you would not come back.” 

“You are a friend of M 

i o r. 
doubt?” Irepliea. 

“Yes, and [ am also his medical man. I 
have attended him ever since he was paralyzed 
and losv the use of his legs. Lam his friend 
yes, and I hope ere long to he something more * 


Bellamy’s, no 


ing glance towards the young girl, but she 
neither smiled nor blushed, nor gave any other 
of those outward manifestations which girls in 
love are wont to give when such words are 
uttered by their lovers. 

“Ah, I see,” I replied, ‘Sand you think the 
ee he feels about this bock is hurtful to 
Alin 

‘“*Undoubtedly,” replied the doctor. ‘ He is, 
as you must have observel,a man of great 
reading, and his sedentary habits have certainly 
injured his health. But there is no hope of 
yetting him to move till this book is out. Then, 
perhaps, we may induce him to go abroad fora 
time. Of course we have not the shadow ofa 
claim upon you, but I ask you oi your kindness 
to grant this request. If the offer he has made 
does not seem to you liberal enough, he will be 
quite ready to increase it.” 

“Oh, the money is ample, and pray assure 
your friend [ am not in the least offended. Of 
course I was taken a little aback at his request, 
for it was, as you yourself say, rather a strange 
one. 

“Yes, I quite understand. And so from 
what you so kindly say I gather that I tnay 

| assure him of your assent. I thank you most 
Perhaps you 
would like to make a beginning to-night. I 


| sincerely on behalf of us all. 
| 


| think everything is ready in the studio except | 
| the subject,” he said, smiling as he glanced at | 
| the photograph on the mantelpiece. ‘A lovely 
| figure, isnt it? I expect you will be fascinated 
| with it yourself before your work is done.” 
I said nothing in contradiction of the doctor's 
| assumption. As I looked at the girl who had 
| passed behind me, and was now standing near | 
the window, I caught a soft look of thankful- 
| ness in her eyes. Even without this, I doubt | 
whether I should have kept up any longer my 
show of opposition. There was at least an ele- 
ment of romance in the affair, and romance is | 
not a plentiful product in these matter-of-fact 
| days we live in; and the fascination of the girl's 
dreamy eyes, her strange surroundings, the 
look of gratitude she had vouchsafed to me. 
| and last, the apathy or distaste with which 
she had received the advances of the doctor, all 
helped to compel my consent. The fifty 
ounds, too, I will confess, had its weight. 








did not earn fifty pounds’ every 
week, or every month either. ‘** Would you be 
good enough to follow me,” said the doctor, 


and see whether you find everything to your 
liking?” And as he spoke he led the way 
through the door by which he had en- 
tered. I followed, and found myself in a 
long room rather narrower than the one I 
had just left, but furnished much in the same 
fashion. There was a bright fire burning in 
the hearth, and the window, like the one in the 
other room, was covered by heavy dark cur- 
tains, ‘he room altogether had a warm and 
cosy air. ‘There were several carved oak chairs 
and a handsome cabinet standing against the 
wall, and in one corner was the most beautiful 
old Dutch eight-day clock Leversaw. The face | 
was of brass, covered with a delicately-worked | 
design in white metal, and the case was of 

black lacquer, adorned with a lot of quaint 





figures in high gilded relief. It had a cheerful | Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls are about publishing | 


melodious tick, and the tone of the bell as it 
struck the hour was music itself. In the 
center of the room was a table covered with 
engravers’ tools and afresh plate, and a shaded 
| lamp, all ready for work. This, then, was evi- 
dently my workshop, and as I looked around it 
I told myself that, as far as lodging. at any rate, 
I should have nothing to complain of. 

‘There is a bed room through here,” said the 
doctor, opening a door at the far end, ‘“‘and I 
have no doubt you wiil find all you may want. 
Nathalie, dear,” he said, addressing the gir 
who had followed us, ** will you tell your father 
that Mr. —— I beg your pardon, I have not yet 
learnt you name—aha! Mr. Costello, is ready to 
begin, but stay—just get the photograph out 
of the next room first,” 





and as he spoke he cast a tender and languish- | 
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longest sojourn amongst northern gutturals and 
sibilants, and his mannerjwas politeness itself, 
but I somehow felt an instinctive dislike and 
distrust of him. From the first moment I set 
eyes upon him I seemed to resent the freedom 
with which he took upon himself the manage- 
ment of the harmless old bibliomaniac and his 
daughter—of his daughter especially, the prosaic 
reader will say, no doubt. Well, it might have 
been jealousy, or it might have been something 
I cannot defines Anyhow, the result was the 
same. Dr. Fabricius became to me as obnoxious 
as Dr. Fell became to the young lady of the 
well-worn rhyme. 

““T am glad to hear that,” I replied. <‘It is 
the first time I ever heard of an engraver being 
called in to help the doctor.” 

““Ah! but we physicians are not like you. 
We do not work under a brilliant lamp. The 
best of us are only groping in the dark, and 
often for no reward. Now you, Mr. Costello, 
will always have the consoling consciousness 
of a good action performed. You are an 
unselfish man, I am sure, and I am delighted 
to have met you. Would there were more of 
your sort in the world.” 

The man’s flattery made me dislike him all 
the more. ‘‘ You don’t know me as well as I 
know myself, Dr. Fabricius, or you would not 
talk in that strain.” 

“You mean that you look for some recom- 
pense in all you do. And pray, who does know? 
Show me the man who professes perfect unself- 
ishness, and I will show you a knave. ‘Virtue 
is its own reward.’ Bah! If that were so 
virtue would soon be as scarce as truffles are 
getting. But 1 must not take up your time 
with my chatter any longer. See, here is some 
coffee by the fire, in case you should want any. 
Good night; and, if you require anything else, 
A ntony wiil be sleeping on a couch in the front 
room. 

Then Dr. Fabricius left me, and very glad I 
was to be relieved of his presence. When once 
I was alone with my work I began to realize 
fully how strange the situation was, much 
more like an Arabian night than an English 
one. Before settling tinally I looked into the 
front room, and there, sure enough, was the 
dwarf sound asleep on a couch. I tried the 
lock of the door by which I had originally come 
in, and found it still fastened, as was also the 
one in the studio by which the doctor had gone 


without success, and at last the hammer fell 
and the Shakespeare belonged to Forrest. The 

actor was delighted the next day with his 

prize. He took it to his mansion on North 

Broad street and had a glass case made 

forit. It was placed in this case open at the | 
title page and no one was allowed to touch it. | 
Forrest had a fac-simile copy which he read. | 
He gave orders that if ever his house should 
get on fire the 1623 Shakespeare was to be the 
first thing saved. He had a magnificient | 
Shakespearean library, but the big folio he con- 
sidered was worth more than all the rest put 
together. A curious thing happened after 
Forrest died. A defective tue caused a little 
fire in his library, and about the only thing of 
value that was burned was that very 1623 
edition that he prized so highly.” 
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Crystalized Carbon Real Estate Throughout 
December. 
















Two Bells. 





A band of Orient travelers, who sought 
Some trophy of their wanderings to tell. 
Forth from a crumbling Indian temple brought, 
And seaward bore, the still unshattered bell. 


Silent and dark upon the deck it stood, 
Nor could their eyes the strange inscription read, 
Traced long ago, in praise of sovereign Boodh 
Great teacher of the way of blameless deed. 


And while the east wind filled the flowing sail. 
And like a home-bound bird their vessel flew, 
Dumb from the gloom of certuries cold and pale, 

The relic of the Old drew near the New. 


THE:KOH-I-NOOR, 
FRONT VIEW-102% CARATS. 


Anchored at last within the port of home, 
Their light spars touched with sunset-radiance fair— 
A mellow peal from near cathedral dome. 


Rang in their ears its vesper call to prayer. 
er. mT rer. me oe ate OO) the 
But hark! What sudden marvel there befell ? E i 

How swelled the tone to memory so dear? Se SH ys 

Some strange, sweet tumult stirred the Indian bell —- ey £ 

And all its vibrant atoms answered clear ! We 

THE KOH-I-NOOR, 


SIDE VIEW. -% 


Ah, souls of men! Whate’er be creed or clime, 
Still, like the bells, ye thrill in unison ; 
Sundered, as star from star, by space or time, 
One is your cry—the waiting ear is one ! 
-- -- <= 
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They Never Stop. 





~ Ss ge 
It is this kind of a wife that makes some | 9 KING Bea 
men old and gray before their time. 

* William,” she says, after William is curled 
snugly up under the blankets for the night, 
“*did you lock the front door?” 

“Yes,” says William, briefly. 

** You're sure you did?” 

‘* Yes, sure.” 

ene you slipped the bolt, too?” 

aa , gs 

“You Know you forgot it once, and it gave 
me such a turn when I found it out in the 
morning. I didn’t get over it fora week. We 


haven’t much anynody’d want to steal, I know, | ra 
= I don’t want the little we have taken, for | DIRECT IM PQ RTERS 


“T tell you I attended to the doors,” 
‘Well, I hope so, for goodness stake. You OF 
attended to the basement door?” | 
“Yes, I tell you.” 
‘* Because, if you hadn't, you or I, one or the \ 
other, would have to get up and attend toit 
now. I read to-day of —” | 
**T don’t care what you read.” j L 
“Tt is said that a man down on B———— | 
street forgot to——” | 
**T don’t care if he did.” | 
* And inthe middle of the night a burglar | 
walked right in and-——” 
“*T don’t believe it.” 
“I've a notion to get up and see if you have 











out. My bedroom was a small recess, with no 
exit save the door leading to it from the studio. 
There was a window, but that was high over 
the bed, and guarded by stout bars. I was 
evidently a temporary prisoner, but I felt no 
fear as to my personal safety, since I had 
spoken to the girl, and had learned from her, 
and from Dr. Fabricius as well, the reason of 
their anxiety to gratify the old man’s fancy. I 
sat down at the table, and was soon hard at 


work. 
(To be Concluded Next Week.) 
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Told in the Twilight. 





Told in the twilight that closes day's glories, 
Under the shadowy Jeaves in the grove, 
Told in the twilight that sweetest of stories 
Man ever told—the sweet story of love! 


Ah, we may envy the lovers glad-hearted, 
Full of their joy in the secret confess'd ; 
Roses that died in the sun just departed 
Now bloom again in their cheeks closely press’d. 


All the broad future bright-gleaming before them, 
Lighting their pathway, they know not a fear; 

Thro’ the gray twilight, joy rays streaming o’er them, 
Told is the story none other may hear. 


Life is but twilight of joy and of sadness, 
Mingled together the worst and the best ; 

Love, looking forward, sees nothing but gladness ; 
Time can alone answer who are the blest. 


Let us, with you a fair future divining, 
Hope that but joy may around you enfold, 

So that, at last, when life’s sun is declining, 
Ne’er you'll regret love’s sweet story was told ! 


~- 


Shakespeare’s Writings. 











‘“*A notice which I saw the other day that 


afac-simile edition of Shakespeare, reminds me 


of how Edwin Forrest bought his 1623 copy of | 


Shakespeare,” said a gentleman to a reporter. 
| ‘*f was connected with the auction house of 
| M. Thomass & Sons’, in Philadelphia, for a num- 
ber of yearf, and Forest used to come in the 
store a great deal and patronize the book sales. 
| He seidom did any bidding himself, but used to 

tell Mr, Jennings, of the firm and a lifelong 


| 
| 
| 
} 


| friend of the actor's, to buy certain books for | 


him. He never left any limit to his bids, but 
| always said simply, ‘buy them.’ If the aue- 

tioneer thought a book was bringing much 
| more than its value,and in Mr.Forest’s iuterests 
| let it go, the big actor would storm and rave 
| the next time he came in, and declare that he 
| would never buy another boook in the place if 
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locked the door. You're sure?” 
** Well, you thought you'd locked it that time | 
*“]T don't care, William, 

right here.” 

ing with the lines on his brow a little deeper, | 


Are just in receipt of their 
| s 
‘* How many times have I got to tell you that | C I St aS 
I did lock it?” 
when you left it unloeked.” . e 
“Will you be quiet?” : 
you know yourself 
how careless you are, and——” e 
*“*See here, Mary Jane, this has got to end 
But it doesn’t end there, and it doesn't end ' 
for an hour; and William arises in the morn- | 
and the hopeless, desperate look still in his | 
face.— Vid- Bits. 
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Brought to Time. 








They had been engaged only fifteen years, 
but it seemed a long time to her, and she was | 
growing restless. 
| ‘* Darling,” she said, in gentlest accents, ‘‘our 
betrothal has been very sweet, has it not?” 
**Tt has, it has, indeed, ny own.” } 
**But it has been very long, don’t you think?” | 
“Yes, it has been pretty middlin’ long,” he | 
rejoined. 
“T was thinking dearest,” she continued, 
playing with his watch-chain, and casting woe 
olc 


her eyes, “that our betrothal is nearly 
enough to go out and work for its living. Could 


we have it learn a trade, or get it a clerkship | 
or put it out at interest, or do something with 
it so that we may realize something on it? It | 
has been hanging about home so long, burning 
gas and coal, and now it is nearly full grown. | 
It seems like a shame to have it doing nothing | 
so long.” 

‘But, my love—” 

** And just think,” she interrupted, “in six 
years more it will have a vote. I don’t care so | 
much about myself (raising her eyes) but pa 
| and ma are kicking like a steer. What would 
; you suggest ?” | 
‘*We might get married.” 
“That's so. I never thought of that.” 
They are going to marry Christmas, 

_ OO or 





Monetary. 





} Clarksby—Good morning Mrs. Gadby. Shop- 
ping, I see? : 
Mrs. Gadby—Yes; I've been picking up a few 
little things for Christmas. : 
C.—I haven’t seen Mr. Gadby ‘ton change’ = iectaloss 
lately. 
Mrs, G., (laconieally)—I have ! TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
. . Incorporated 1896. Capital, $50,000.01 
POON. G. W. ALLAN, Presuient 7 
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He Didn’t Borrow Trouble. 


















Tramp—Please, sir, could you help me witha 
trifle? Iam out of work, and—— van any de 
| Citizen—Oh, cheer up. You shouldn't bor- of Wlessons, Both class and 
row trouble. Certificates and Dipiomas. 


T.—I don’t, sir; but I'd like to borrow a dime Elementary Theory, Lectures, Con 
to drown it in | room provided. For 60 page ( i 














The girl brought the design, and placed it on | his orders were not carried out to the letter. 
an easel under the light, and then leftthe room | _** But what I started to tell you was about 
by a door leading apparently to the passage | the famous old 1623 edition of Shakespeare. 
outside. In less than a minute I heard the | You know there are only a few copies in the 


sound of the old man’ crutches coming along | 


the passage, and he entered the room. 

**l am quite ashamed to look you in the face,” 
he said, with all his original composure restored, 
**quite ashamed to plead guilty to such an 


in a much lower key | absurd whim, but a fine young fellow like you | especially to buy it. 


can afford to humor an old man, just as my 
good friend Dr. Fabricius does, Nathalie, my 
child, tell Antony to get some supper for Mr. 


Costello. He must keep up his strength A 
fowl and a bottle of red wine. Will that suit 
you?” 


I made no amendment to this hospitable pro- 
position, for I was hungry enough to have 
enjoyed a meal of bread and cheese. ‘‘[ see,” 
he went on, *‘ you have the design already, and 
here is the size; fix it here, just at the corner of 


whether it was the simplest nature or the most | the plate ; and now I will leave you and go to 


perfect art, it effected its purpese. 
about to answer, with more warmth, perhaps, 
than the occasion demanded, that I would do 
anything that she might ask me to do, whena 
tall, dark, Italian-looking man entered the 
room by the door in the corner. His flashing 
eyes fell first on my companion, but in a mo- 
ment shifted over to me. He bowed to me 
with ali the grace and deference of a gentle- 
man, and at once began to speak. 

**My wood old friend tells me he hopes that he 
has at last found the hand which can put the 
final touch to the opus magaum. He is a little 
upset just now, for he fears that he may have 
offended you. So I am come to add my prayers 


to those of his dear daughter that you will 


I was just | bed, andif you are wise you will not sit up later 


than half-past twelve. Good-night.” And with 
this he left the room, the same benevolent-look- 
ing old gentleman he was when [ first met 
him. 

| ‘fhe supper was brought. I soon demolished 

the fowl, and made a good hole in the bottle of 
wine which accompanied it; and just as I was 
about to begin my task, Dr. Fabricius entered 
the room. 

** He is quite a new man since the matter has 
been arranged. I waited until he was settled, 
You will add years to his life by your kinddess, 
Mr. Costello,” 

Dr. Fabricius spoke with that melodious 


“coo” which Italians never lose, even in the 


world, and they are of great value, of course. 
| Well, we had a copy for sale one day and it was 
| so well advertised, not only in this country but 
| elsewhere, that agents from libraries in Eng- 
| lund and other countries crossed the ocean 
The day before the sale 
“ft 


| Forest walked into the store and said to Mr. 
Jennings : 

***T want that Shakespeare. Buy it.’ 

*“* How high will you go?’ asked Mr, Jen. 
nings. 

*** How high? I don’t know and I don't care. 
Buy it. I want it.’ 

“* Then Forrest stalked out without another 
word. The next day when the big folio was 

put up for sale there was some lively bidding. 
The starting price was $100 by an Englishman, 

and it was not long before it reached $700. 

| **Seven hundred and fifty dollars!” at last 
shouted the Englishman who had started the 
book at $100, 

“*And eight hundred I have already,’ said 
the auctioneer with a smile, 

‘***Who did you get the bid from? I don't 
see any one else bidding now,’ said the English- 
man. 

*** A gentleman left the bid with me.’ 

*** Who was it?’ 

*“* Ned Forrest.’ 

***'That settles it,’ said the bidder. ‘If For- 
rest wants that book there is no use bidding 
against him. He'd give $50,000 for it rather 
than not get it. I’m through bidding.’ 

*** The auctioneer tried to get another bid, but 
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Party Organs. 


The starting of the new Conservative organ, 
The Empire, suggests a few ideas with regard 


to political organs and organists, 
To the newspaper man more than 


be a most disagreeable thing. 


ously wrong gives him an appetite for 
breakfast. Somehow it makes him feel content 


with himself, and he accepts the savings of his 
his own 


party organ as a confirmation of 
opinion and a certifleate of his good judgment. 


The average mam desires someone else to do 


his thinking, not only in politics but in religion, 
and woe unto him 


thinking, if in some fit of ill-temper or remorse 
his 


he does violence to the opinions of 
client; in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
the reader who hes been following the party 
writer will tniagine the organ has either been 
bought over by the enemy or 
its mind. It is accepted as a lack of discern. 
ment and absence of honesty by every good 
party man when his paper finally takes it into 
his head to tell the truth and give a conscien- 
tious opinion opposed to its previous policy. 
Every employe of a strictly party organ 
should be a rabid partisan, otherwise he may 
unconsciously betray his trust by telling truth, 


has gone 


damaging to his employers. 

The position of a writer on a hide-bound 
organ is not an enviable one. On an independ- 
ent paper the function of the journalist is to 
weigh the evidence and declare what is right. 
It is not an easv task to be continually judging 
between specious error and clouded truth, and 
at the best the most just man finds it hard to 
decide what attitude he should take on current 
questions. 

The task of the partisan editor is still more 
difficult, because he must be eternally weighing 
not what is right but what is expedient. It is 
his function to say that which is best suited to 
the party's interests, no matter whether it is 
right or wrong. It is his business to declare 
what the party desires the public to believe, 
and it is frequently a task of great magnitude 
to find an excuse for wrong-doing, or to palliate 
transgressions which are capable of no defence. 

Even the funny man on the party organ must 
be careful, and weig) his jokes in the political 
balance. He iuust not laugh at the eccentrici 
ties of the colored man, or next day a politician 
with a big dusky vote in his constituency will 
climb the stairs to tell him he has ruined his 
chances of re-election. 

The stock joke about the Irish must be 
omitted for fear of offending the Hibernian 
vote. Jokes at the expense of the Dutchman 
or tunny things about the Scotchman must be 
left out of the columns, or they will be quoted 
by the enemy as the opinion of the party, and 
made to do duty in driving the Dutchman and 
the into the camp enemy. The 
idiosyneracies of the French-Canadian cannot 
be made into a paragraph, for are there nota 
million and a half of them, and their vote must 
be nursed and most watehfully tended, 

The city editor must take care when a promin- 


Scot of the 


ent member of his party gets drunk and is corall- 
ed by the police that no mention of it shall be 
made in the record of arrests or the trial at the 
police court, otherwise the aforesaid prominent 
politician will believe himself to be insulted by 
the entire party which the organ represents, 
and will at once find some conscientious reason 
for casting in his lot with the other fellows. 

The market reporter must be careful not to 
call attention to*tanything that will injure the 
National Policy, or afford opportunity to the 
friends of free trade to make invidious com- 
parisons. The telegraph editor must cut out 
everything that reflects on his party, and see 
that nothing is cabled from England to the 
readers of the paper out of harmony with the 
policy of the chief. Railway accidents on lines 
supporting the Government, collisions between 
steamboats friends of the party, 
litigation in which influential friends are con- 
cerned, must all be suppressed—not in the 
interest of the public, but to preserve intact 
the beloved party. 

This sort of journalism is dying out, because 
every day it becomes more difficult, and the 
people refuse to be spoon-fed by nurses who are 
afraid to let them know the truth. 

Another reason for the decadence of party 
organship is the violent dislike of intellectual 
and fair-minded newspaper men to a continual 
suppression of their best instincts and most 
able utterances. They know what pleases the 
people and what brings fame to the writer, 
and on the party organ they have an opportun- 
ity for neither. Every good thing that is said 
by the organ is at once accepted as having been 
dictated by the chief, every error they make 
has to be swallowed in public as a mistake of 


owned by 


their own. 
Is there any reason why organs should exist, 


and why it should require special pleading and | 


the artifices of the conscienceless advocate to 
hold a party together? The people are not 
fools, and if they are given the truth they are 
capable of judging for themselves. Inde- 
pendent journalism in Canada has made such 


to the 
pubiic the trammels of party harness appear to 
The earnest and | read. 
credulous partisan picks up his paper every 
morning and reads with considerable gusto 
the tirades against the opposite party and the 
praises of the organization to which he belongs. 
It pleases him to see public questions discussed 
in the same tone and temper he would use 
himself, and the inevitable conclusion that his 
party is entirely right and the other one hide- 
his 


who has been doing his 


out of 


rapid advances and newspapers are so cheap 


subscribe for independent journals and for the 


organs of both parties, and a vast number of | 
= | them do so in order to find just where the truth 


SATURDAY NIGHT is a twelve-page, handsomely illus- | is, 
trated paper, published weekly and devoted to its readers, | 


| and its decreasing influence, every day it he 
' comes less inviting to men of talent, honesty, 
and industry,and God speed the day when truth, 
justice and the welfare of the people will be 
the only guides of the journalist 


publie opinion and directing the action of a free | 


and self-respecting people. 





The Difference. 


There is a vast dilference between SATURDAY 
NIGHT and 
country. SATURDAY NIGHT 

|} paper of today. Its .news 
clean, original and sparkling. 
current topics are snappy and independent. It 
isa journal with new ideas that it is not afraid 
| toadvocate. Its methods are original, and its 
manner unique. 
On Saturdays scarcely any other paper is 
In the street cars and on the curb-stone 
In every household it is 


is essentially a 
matter is crisp, 
Its comments on 


men buy and read it. 
a favorite guest. 
it, and outside of Toronto the ladies all read it. 
The ordinary weekly goes into the home 
circle through the mails. Before it is opened 
the dust gets an inch thick on the wrapper, and 
SATURDAY NIGHT 
cannot be read too quickly. It is gobbled up 
like a five-miuutes-for- refreshments meal at a 
railroad station. But it contains departments 
as well that call for careful perusal, and which 
are read and inspected all through the week. 
Ordinarily weekly papers are issued weekly 
because it is cheaper to get them out that way, 
but this does not apply to SATURDAY NIGHrT. 
weekly paper in Toronto 


spiders spin webs about it. 


There is no daily or 
that costs half as much to produce as does this 
journal. Nosuch paper was ever so'd before 
for tive cents, inthis orany other country. Only 
its immense circulation makes its existence 
possible. 

Shrewd advertisers will make a note of all 
this. For current announcement SAtuRDAY 
NIGHT is an unsurpassed medium, and as a 
channel for permanent advertising it has no 
equal on the continent. 





Newspaper Humor. 





Within a very short time there has been a 
marked effort on the part of newspaper re- 
introduce, what is technicaliy 
termed * funny stuff” in the matter they grind 
out for their papers, day after day, very much 
as a steam organette grinds out doleful melody. 
We find regular periods of this sort of thing 
in the daily press. It is worked in onall possible 
occasi n. It is slyly introduced in accounts of 
weddings, funerals and other events of a some- 


porters to 


what similar ature, and again it is brought 
forth bold’y and violently to liven up the dull 
and decorous proceedings of the ordinary police 
court. 

Newspaper reporters cannot or, at any rate, 
are not, all born humorists. ‘There are many 


| 
THE. TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT | tint cic cnjority of people are now able 1. | 


With the increasing difficulties of organship, | 


Who has | 
assumed the great responsibility of creating | 


the other weekly papers of the | 


Every lady in Toronto takes | 


of them gifted with a rare fund of unconscious | 


humor, a gift rather apt to prove unfortunate 
for the papers on which they are employed. 
Those of them, however, who strive for humor- 
ous effects generally end up by making a sad 
bungle of it. The effort to produce ‘the fun” 
itself is strained, superticial and unreal. And 
there is nothing in this wide world more sor- 
than the funny stull that comes with 
It should flow as freely as blood 


rowful 
an eflort. 
froma nose hit by Sullivan. 

liumor to be real must It may 
be grotesque, though grotesqueness is not at al 
a desirable literary attribute, but it must bea 
part of real life. Such sketches as Burdette’s 
The Boy Whose Mother Cut His 
Hair are so racy of the American soil, and of 
what actually exists in every poor household, 
that they live in the heart and memory for years. 
The true humorist 
the tender spots with a touch as gentle asa 


be natural. 


account of 


never offends. le handles 
woman's, and with a depth of feeling that may 
And with the next 
line the tears are gone, but the memory lasts. 

It isan unfortunate thing that the ordinary 
“humorist” fails in this 
be funny that 
a harder road to 


woo to pity or to tears, 


newspaper respect, 


He tries so hard to he crushes 


mirth, and makes Jordan 


travel. 





At Last. 


Once upon a time a bright-faced, eager boy 
came out of a handsome College-street home 
and halted his leisurely steps where Coilege 
linger in a loving 
about 


street and Spadina avenue 
curls clustered 
eyes danced in boyish 


embrace. Golden his 
his glad, blue 


merriment, and his step was the lithe, springy, 


brow ; 


vigorous step of youth. 

He stood on the corner. 

The seasons came and went ; the birds sang 
awhile then packed their trunks and flew to 
other climes; the trees budded, bloomed and 
anon shed their summer clothes, while keen 
winds split the turgid atmosphere, and snow- 
flakes fluttered down. 

Still he stood on the corner. 

His back bent beneath the weight of advanc- 
ing years ; his eyes lost their lustre; a hint of 
silver stole into his curling hair, and the 
seams and wrinkles of cruel time scarred the 
pale and patient face, once bright with the 
sparkling blush of youth. 

Still he stood on the corner. 

Anon his frame lost its old-time vigor. He 
The snows of many 

years covered his reverend head, and hung 
| from his withered cheeks. The chill winds 

blew around his attenuated form and through 
| the tattered garments that huny loosely about 


grew decrepit and feeble. 


| him. 

Presently a tinkle, tiuakle, tinkle rang through 
the frosty air. Theold man raised his head 
and listened. A smile crossed his face. ‘* At 
last,” he said simply, ** A car! At last.” 
| He took a step forward and fell lifeless on the 
| ground. The excitement had proved too much 
| forhim. And the next instant a Spadina to 

Bloor car drew slowly and methodically around 
| the Knox College crescent. 


| voice—a voice and elocu- 


} ments 


| is quiet, 


TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 
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5 Rev. Dr. Thomas. 





day morning, 


congregation than 
lattended in 


usual 
the morning because 
it was Christmas,and 
for that 
i Dr. Thomas’ church is 


the reason 


essentially a conare 
gation of Bap.ists 
who have their mem- 
bership there. 
membership is large 
and weli-to do, 

{ |} | the chureh is hand- 
\ lol some, modern and 
\ j-- of debt. It was 
Senator McMaster's place of worship, and the 
millionaire did considerable to make it prosper- 
ous and fashionable. Rev. Dr. Thomas has 
made it popular, and [ doubt if there are many 
pastors in ‘loronto who are so loved and re- 
spected by their parishioners as he is. I have 
been careful to study these things before writ- 
inganything about him, for the pu pit critic, 
sitting as a stranger in Dr. Thomas’ church, 
would perehance be unfavorably inclined by the 
sermon he might chance to hear, though he 
could not but be impressed by the devotional 
attitude of the congregation and the religious 


| 
| 
| 





| and 
| 


out 


atmosphere which ME 
seems to mark, beyond é SC h 
others, the Jarvis Street .f) a 


church as a 
praise and 


Baptist 
place of 
worship. 
Ido not mean that Dr, 
preaches poor 
that the 
congregation is specially 
pious, but that no au- 
dience can continue to 
liste: to the Doctor with- 
out becoming — rever- 
ential and devotioual, 
at least while they are 
under the direct influ- 
cn-e of charming 
voce, beautiful periods 


Thomas 
serivons or 


his 





and exeecdingiy broad 

and loving spirit. To 

discuss the permanent 

effects of his preach- 

ing would be to take 

up the whole ques" THE OPENING 
tion of. how piously a 


gentle teaching compares as a power for 
the salvation of sinners and edueation of 
with foreeful and  denunciators 


A combination of the two might be 


believers 
methods. 


better than either, but unfortunately few pub- | 


lic speakers are able to acquire more than 
one 1 e hod, and are apt to follow the natural 
bent of their disposition and ability. 

Nor can it be urged that Dr. Thomas has 
chosen Lis method to suit the church; he was 
selected by the church on account of his method 
—Dr. Castle, his predecessor, having been a 
preacher of much the same style. ‘That the 
church has pros- 
pered under their 
ministrat ons is 
appareni even to 
the 
while inquiry 
proves even more. 
With a member- 
~\ ship of nearly 800; 
sv 


“i weeting nearly as 


large as the entire 


unequalled in the 





taniety of 
and petition; a 


Sunday school, 


it cannot 
be said that 

church shows any sign of 
of spirituality. The con- 
ditions which have made the Jarvis street 
prayer meetings such a are ap- 
parent even to the visitor. that 
like to sing and pray; the 
singing is good, and Dr. 
are poems of  adora- 
and desire for up- 

life more pious 

not phrases— 


inence, 


the 


condition of the 
weakness or lack 


success 
One can see 
the members 
congregational 
Thomas’ prayers 
tion, thanktulness 
lifting into better 


impulse. He does 


and 


need set 


\\ 
: Bible class, 
Ladies’and Young | 
People’s societies 
hs eos of similar em- 


The | 


| polished period with which no tault could be 


Jarvis Street Bap- | found, 
tist church, last Sun- | 


He is not emotional in the sense of trying to 


col | excite his congregation, for sensationalism and 
tained a smaller | pp, Thomas are as far apart as the poles. His 


lemotionalism is of a different sort; it 
jis that of the poctical devotee who 
thinks and speaks much of holy things, 


| and loves to depict glories and beatific visions. 


| . . 
| He does not try to move his audience to tears, | 


| through his own voice and eyes show how 
quickly tearS would come ; he passes, on carry- 
ing his congregation with him through the 
| fowery paths of his rhetoric, stirring all of 
their hearts gently as the breeze moves the 
| faces of the flowers that look up to God and 
bend with the touch of every zephyr. I have 
| to fall somewhat into the Doctor's ornate style 
to depict his methods. 

Ilis sincerity and the 


evident sympathy, 


entire “bsence of cant are especially refreshing | 
in one who is so devotional and deals so much | 


with what I may 
| be pardoned for 
i ealling the senti- 


“lee ‘ 
mental side of 
religion. Except- 






ling the lock of 
| hair hieh hangs 
in «a somewhat / 
| studied way over 

| his forehead and 

| makes me ner- 

| vous for fear it.<——-* 
| may get into his == 7 
| left eye, he is un- i / 
affected and 
pleasing both to 
'see and hear, 
though I doubt 
if his audience 
take home 

| with them much 
ore than the 

| feeling of the ser- 


mon, 
| As regards the subject matter of his sermons 
Ido not desire to be critical, but the whole 
worth of these articles would be lost if I did not 
express an honest opinion. Ihave said that 
the eifect of his preaching has been to cast a 
| devotional atmosphere around his congregation, 
; and Iam informed that the children of members 
|} almost as a rule join the curch when they 
become old enough to understand — the 
{ordinance of baptism. 
| vice, following the strictest Scriptural teach- 
| ing, is held every Sunday, and, judeing from 
| the two or three hundred members remaining 
on Christmas day, the 
appreciated. 

Nevertheless, a question suggests itself to 
every student of human nature who has ever 
watched the influenee of preaching and the 
working of public opinion, either in churches 
or out of it. Is not preaching such as I have 
described likely to produce a feeling of goodness 
rather than good works? If aman or woman 


| can feel good every Sunday and at prayer meet- 


ing, and Sear very little of their sins except in 
a general sort of a way, are they not likely to be 
satisfied with the feeling and forget that before 
the Great White Throne they are to be judged, 


| not by what they have felt, but by what they 


stranger, | 


2a weekly prayer: | 


membership, and | 


J city for its spon- | 


song | 


words come, apparently unbidden, to clothe his | 


thoughts in royal garmencts. The Psalmist 
seems to be his model, and there could be no 
better, though the doctor's polysyllabic words 
make the periods more 
As a word- 
painter he has all the 
facility and skill of the 
poet, and his impulses 
and uplifting exhorta- 
tions find every shade of 
his elo- 
excellent 


ponderous, 


expression in 
cution and 
tion which the best 
emotional actor I know 
has reason to envy him. 
In entering the pulpit, 
making his announce- 
and preaching, 
the same good taste and 
excellent judgment per- 
vade his style and utter- 
ances. His introduction 
is clear, and at once 
you grasp the scope and 
intention of his dis- 
course. Ilis_ delivery 
his gestures 
graceful, his attitudes self-possessed and his 
flow of choice words indeed marvellous. I have 
heard Edward Blake when it almost made me 
dizzy fullowing him through the maze of com- 
mas, semi-colons, colons and parenthetical 
phrases of an involved sentence, and, in hear- 
ing Dr. Thomas’ extemporary flow of descrip- 
tive pollysyllables, I have almost held my 
breath waiting for the verb, but it always 





have done? 
The admission that 


a saved feeling is apt 


works leads up to 
the fact that a feel- 
ing of safety and 
goodness often 
blinds people to a 
sense of their real 
condition. Iam not 
applying this to 
Jarvis street or any 
yother church, but 
»imply stating an 
uncontrovertible 
truth. The influence 
of sermons which 
make you desire to 
be good, quickly 
passes away, unless 
the convictiun is 
forced sharply into 
the soul that you are 
not good, but seri- 
ously deformed 
I believe this is an axiom in homi- 
letics. If, on the other hand, those natures 
not given to self-examination, and not hearing 
the direct accusation of the truth sharply put, 
but having the feeling of goodness frequently 
produced by temporary exaltations of spirit 
and rhapsodies of hope and happiness, are apt 
to become possessed of the idea that they are 
converted and saved when they have only been 
lulled to sleep by the beautiful out-breathings 
of the earnest and lofty spirit of their pastor, 
who has been too charitable to see or too loving 
to point out their weaknesses and sins. Dr. 
Thomas’ congregation bas shown such good 
works that they cannot take this to themselves, 
and the Doctor himself will thoroughly under- 
stand that I mean nothing but to point out how 
his method differs from that of so many others, 
and the one great danger that threatens its 





CLOSING, 


by sin. 


general usage. 


Dr. Thomas is so kindly and with such gentle- 
ness avoids making criticisms that I hate to 
criticise, but in another point only do I believe 
there is reason for a suggestion, and that is the 
lack of illustration, It is hard for the majority 
of people to fix abstract truths in their minds, 
and the effectiveness of an illustration is ad- 
mitted. I believe it to be another rule of 
homiletics that whatever interest is awakened 
in a religious subject should be made tributary 
to instruction, and that no preaching can be 
permanently useful which does not impart 
knowledge in such a way as to be retained by 
the hearer, I imagine this can be most easily 
done by frequent and forcible illustration. 

I have a time-honored faith that Scotch Pres- 
byterians and the various denominations of 
Baptists are better posted in Scripture than 
any other religious bodies, but, much as I love 
them as the child loves its parents, I have often 
thought their preachers lacked liberality and 
warmth, In Mr. Macdonnelland Dr. Thomas I 
have found two who are liberality itself, widely 
as their methods differ. The former as well as 


The Communi ser- | : 
Communion ser- | 4. these that shows the careleas business man, 


privilege is largely | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| permanency. 





couwes in good time and place to round up a the latter reminds me of a quotation, the author 


of which I do not remember :— 

“Whocan resist, who would resist, the fascin. 
ation of a loving nature? Men possessing it 
blow whithersoever they list, and men follow 
them, They bear mankind in their arms, and 
are ever the prophets and pioneers of a more 
loving time.” Don, 





Advertising as a Fine Art. 





Vv. 


One of the most ludicrous features of adver- 
| tisingas she is done, is the persistent way in 
| which some merchants insist in advertising 
| goods suitable for Christmas presents after the 
and buried. 





| holidays are dead Take up 
almost any daily paper of the current 
| week, and in column after column will 


announcement of so-called 
who exemplify their 
| shrewdness by advertising articles the demand 
| for which has ceased. This, I fancy, is due to 
| forgetfulness more than anything else, and yet 
| it is surely necessary to think of this important 
| element to success in business as carefully as 
| the arrangement of goods on the shop shelves 
| or the counter. No merchant who is anxious to 
| do more than a corner grocery trade should ever 

forget to advertise, nor should he ever forget 
| the wording of his advertisement. ‘These two 
| things are as necessary as that he should keep 

his shelves loaded with saleable goods. It isan 

unfortunate fact, however, that men who spend 
| thousands of dollars every year in advertising 
| think less of the matter and the manner of 

their advertisement than they think of the 
duties of some $2-a-week urchin who sweeps 


out the store and delivers parcels. 
+ 


To get back for a moment to what I began on, 
would any merchant in iis senses think for an 
| instant of advertising blankets, ulsters and 
heavy woollen socks in the blazing sum. 
mer days of August?) And if he did, would he 
fancy for one moment that such articles, so 
advertised, would find ready sale? I faney not. 
Yet it would be just as sensible to do this as it 
is for merchants to advertise Christmas pre- 
sents a week after Christ mas has died a natural 
death and been buried with all the pomp and 
ceremony of the oceasion, No man gives 
Christmas presents a week after Christmas any 
more than he would dream of presenting his 
son witha suit of heavy flannel underclothing 
in July. It is the inattention to such matters 


| be found the 


| shrewd business men, 


and carelessness in business is a bad thing in 
one who is endeavoring to achieve success. 
~ * 

Some of the merchants of Canada (or of To 
ronto and Hamilton, I should say, for I desire 
to speak only from personal knowledge) have 
adopted a custom in vogue in no other country- 
in the world that I have ever heard of. I refer 
to every other day or twice a week advertising. 
Why in the world a man should advertise every 
other day or twice a week in adaily newspaper 
I cannot understand. If daily newspaper ad- 
vertising is worth anything at all it is worth 
Does a merchant imagine that 
on certain days of the week the paper in which 
he advertises is more widely read or by a dif- 


| ferent circle of readers? Surely no man in his 


| senses would dream such a thing possible, and 
| yet there can be no other reason for advertis- 


to produce good | 





ing in a paper one day and skipping it the next, 
except, of course, the question of cost ; and, pro- 
portionately, it is far less expensive to adver- 
tise every day than in the hop, step and jump 
fashion which see:ns as funny as laughing-gas 
when you give it serious thought for a moment. 


| If there is anything in daily newspaper adver- 


tising at allit is the persistency with which an 
advertiser should cry his wares to the public, 
so that the constant reiteration will have the 
effect of fixing the advertisement on ihe read- 


| er’s mind, 


THE ADERVERTISER. 





My Heart is so Hungry for Thee. 


Alone by the starlighted window, 
The soft breeze was threading my hair 

As if the cool fingers of woman 
Were seeking to drive away care! 

The bright lights were burning in heaven, 
The sky was tranquilly blue: 

Ah! the soft-fingered breeze and the starlight 
Remind me, Mary, of you. 


And I thought if the skies were enkindled 
With a light all angelic above, 

1 knew of two orbs that were lighted 
With the impulse and glory of love ! 

So alone by the starlighted window 
A song came gushing and free, 

And the burden was: ** Mary, dear Mary, 
My heart is so hungry for thee !” 


Italia may boast of her beauties, 
Her radiant Hebe-like girls, 
Hispania in troubadour music 
May sing of her orbs and her curls— 
But give me thy cheek, where the lilies 
Are fair as the foam of the sea, 
And thy soul when it echoes the burden : 
‘*My heart is so hungry for thee !” 


I know not, I ask not, if others 
Are rarer or fairer than thou— 

In thy soul there is love and devotion 
And beauty for me on thy brow ! 

In sunshine or cloud, gentle Mary— 
Oh! day-star and night-star to me! 

I shall sing in my soul but this burden : 
‘*My heart is so hungry for thee!” 





Her Face I May Not See. 





When golden rod and purple stars 
Of aster light the way, 

And through the leaves of gold and red 
The autumn sunbeams play, 

And over earth a warm nist lies, 
Like to a baby’s breath, 

And soft the tender, glimmering skies 
Weep for sweet summer's death, 

My heart goes back across the tide 
Of long, dark years and dreams 

Of one who wandered by my side 
Adown the sunlit streams, 


O, fairer than the fairest bud 
That bursts to bloom in spring, 

And sweet her voice as sweetest song 
The birds’ of morning sing. 

And rarer than the shimmering light 
That sifts through leaf and blade, 

In dreams I see her blossom face, 
My bonnie little maid ! 

In dreams, in dreams alone, she comes 
By day, by night to me, 

For +with my waking eyes, alas, 
Her face I may not see, 





SSeS aeeeerenaeeenSaenae tea 


The shuffle in the city papers goes on, There 
has been another change in the News office, 
and the latest is that T. A. Gregg is to be its 
managing editor. Gregg is a bright writer and 
a clever fellow generally, and there was con- 
siderable objection to his leaving The Empire. 
However, the objections didn’t go, and Gregg 
will take charge next Tuesday. 
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Christmas is ovef; the bells have ceased ring- | 


ee eee ee | ance is not up to the mark and its contents are 


cheer ; we dream of the songs joyous voices 


were singing, and now we’re awaiting a ha } 
RNs 8 BPy | sides; there is not the field for it. 


| dramatic papers depend for their support on 


new year. A Happy New Year to us all may it 
be; good-bye tothe griefs and the heartaches 
we've met; where the old year has fled let its 
wrongs with it flee, we-must learn the old les- 
son—-Forgive and Forget. 

* e * 

For many reasons I ain heartily glad Christ- 
mas is gone, and for many others I will be 
emphatically and variously glad when the 
happy new year drifts into the joyous past. 
There is no one who likes the sentiment of 
Christmas day better than I do, but in this 
progressive age, 
ment to any 
about as much 
makes in a year. It 
custom to give» presents at Christmas, and 
Ihave no desire to kick against the custom; 
but of late years the practice has grown to an 
extent little short of the alarming, and, when 
you sit down and reckon up what this glad and 
joyous day has cost you, you feel like banging 
into the bankruptcy court and jumping on 
the Christmas gift enterprise scheme with both 
feet. Every man, woman or child you ever 
knew or expect to know falls up against you at 
Christmas time and expects the earth. I have 
been there; and I realize it. ‘The man who 
shaves you in your barber shop, the assistant 
who brushes your coat, the fellow who hands 
you your order at the lunch table, the boy 
who brings your morning papers, your man 
servant, your maid servant, your ox, your ass 


extent, it costs you just 
as the average man 
has always been the 


and the stranger that is within your gates, | 
all expect a few dollars at Christmas time; and | 


in nine cases out of ten they get it, for at this 
blessed season your heart is touched with a 
generous feeling, and you give lavishly. It is 
only when you sit down to your pipe and a 
philosophical contemplation of things that be 


which you have wandered from the straight 

and narrow path that leadeth to economical 
pastures, . 
* oa 

Then you reflect, and, metaphorically speak- 

ing, you club yourself. You call yourself polly- 


You vow in firm and vigorous language that, 
come what may, you will never be so reckless 
again, but when the new year dawns you are 
pretty nearly as bad, and by the time another 
Christmas looms up you are just as reckless as 


ever. 
* 
* * 


There is another thing about Christmas that 
positive necessity that exists for filling our- 


indigestible edibles which run the gamut of 
roast beef, turkey, plum-pudding and goodness 
only knows whatall. It is a bounden duty to 
eat like a glutton on Christmas day, and when 
the gluttony is over there ensues another period 
of mental introspection, wherein you repeat 
your emphatic remarks about your own per- 
spicuity and comment forcibly on the lament- 


able fact that nature has only built you a few | 


degrees south of the lunatic asylum, 


* 
* * 


What I object to about all this is the custom 
which makes it necessary for an ordinary man 


with an ordinary appetite, and a stomach built | 
| staff as a mark of the esteem 


| held by them during his services in the regi- 


on the ordinary three-meals-a-day plan, to eat, 
eat, eat until his somewhat limited stomachic 


capabilities and the buttons on his clothes re- | 


fuse to acommodate a further supply. If you 
don't fill yourself full to overflowing with 
the good things with which the table groans 
you are set down as uncongenial, and,if you do, 
you set yourself down as a chump. I never 
could see any particular reason why I should 


make a wholesale food emporium of myself. | 


But I do it with clockwork regularly every 
year. . 
7” 7 

Scribner's Magazine for January shows mark- 
ed improvement on preceding numbers, good 
as they always were. The quantity and quality 
of the illustrations are far in advance of the 
earlier issues, and the letter-press is kept up to 
its high standard. Scribner's is cutting into 
the Century vigorously. My bookseller tells me 
that within six weeks overt wenty of his custom- 
ers have changed from the Century to Scribner's, 
I fancy this is due both to the excellence and 
cheapness of Scribner's, and to the fact that 
people are tired of the long, tedious, and, half the 
time, stupidly written papers on the civil war 
with which the Century has been loaded up for 
some time. However interesting such papers 
may be to some magazine readers the general 
readers do not care for them, and shew that 
they don’t by dropping them. Scribner's Maga- 
zine recognizes the growing demand for good, 
healthy fiction, a recognition that has also 
helped to popularize it, and its editors have 
brought out a number of bright and well- 
equipped writers whose names have hereto- 
fore been but little known in magazine circles. 

* 
7 * 


Last week I called attention to the blunder. 


ing incompetence shown in the distribution of 


the police patrol boxes. An instance similar to 
the one I cited is sent me by « correspondent, 
who says a box has been located at the corner of 
Queen and Dundas streets, one minute’s walk 
from a police station. The idiotcy of this pro- 
ceeding is so apparent that it is almost unneces- 
sary to point it out. The Police Commissioners 
Should revise the distribution of these boxes, 
and arrange them so that they will be a benefit 


" 





| office. 


. ; ” | Hamilton correspondent of the Globe is to be 
if you cultivate the senti- | 


selves full of a large and varied assortment of | something better to be said for them. 


' Q. O. R. bugle corps. 
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to the citizens and not mere arrangements for 
the convenience of some Jazy policemen, It is 
not within call of a station that these boxes 
are needed, but rather in the sparsely settled 
skirts of the city, where policemen are few and 
fat and the rough element flourishes. In the 


city’s heart a policeman can always secure | 


assistahce in a moment, and patrol boxes every 
block or two are not required. 
* hs * 

The latest addition to Toronto newspapers is 
the Dramatic World and Sporting Record, 
which has just been issued by George Harring- 
ton and John Goss, editor and business mana- 
ger respectively. The Dramatic World, etc., 
is nearly not quite as big as its name, and 
while, for the sake of its publishers, who are 
good fellows and old newspaper men, I would 
like to see it make a hit, I very much fear 
it will not go here. Its typographical appear- 


scarcely of the kind to ensure success. Be- 
Exclusively 


professional people, and there are not enough 


| members of the business in Canada to support 
| an organ, while as to sport, the paper is too 


small to cover the field. However, I will be 
glad to know that my ideas are erroneous for 
the sake of the men who are engaged in the 
new enterprise. 


* 
* * 


There is a change looming up in the Globe 
Mr. Frank J. Nelson, M.A., the present 


brought here as its sporting editor about the 
middle of next February. Nelson is not only a 
well-posted sporting man but is a rattling good 
all-round newspaper writer as well. It was 
when he was captain of the Nautilus Rowing 


Club that the club won the four-oared champion- | 


ship of Canada and the United States, some- 
thing never done before by any club, though 
the feat was repeated this year by the Toronto 
four. When the Canadian Baseball League 
was in existence Nelson was its secretary- 
treasurer and that league made baseball what 
it is in Ontario, before it was merged into the 
International League. He is an enthusiastic 
yatchsman, a shrewd judge of horse-flesh and 
is otherwise well equipped for the position he 
is to fill. Withall he is a thoroughly good 
fellow and his many friends will be glad to hear 
of his advancement. 





The Officers’ Mess. 


Last week some enterprising news agent sent 





' a cable toa morning paper that the Government 


had under consideration the reorganization of 
the Canadian Militia, and I see that the Ottawa 
reporters have interviewed the Government, 


that you realize the wild and terrible way in | a “ad that nochange is at present contem- 
| plated. 


lam glad to see that the daily papers, 
although sometimes considerably mixed, take 


| some interest in the Militia. 


a 
The Mail last week had two long ed torials 
on military matters Which developed the fact 


syllabic names, and exhaust your supply of | that the Mail forgets that all the inspecting 
rhetoric in epithets that will suit the occasion. | officers mentioned by it are regular soldiers. 


The comparison of the Canadian militiaman 
with the English regular is always hard on the 
militiaman. Such of us as are fond of volun- 
teering have not the time to devote even one 
month a year to military exercises, and cannot 
expect to be perfect, but we do our best. It is 
easy to complain of the inefficiency of the 


| Canadian militia, butif the disinterested and 


always pains me, and that is the absolute and | unremunerated work of some of our zealous 


volunteers were seen it would perhaps cause 
I have 
always found that those who grumble most are 


those who are the least inclined to help. 
* 


Our volunteers did fairly well in the North- 
West rebellion anyway, and the force is ina 
much better state now than it was then. Our 


volunteers are more efficient now than ever | 
1 


they were. 
* 

On Saturday evening, Dec. 17, Lieut.-Col. 
Miller presented the prizes to the successful 
competitors in the annual rifle match of the 
Speeches and music were 
the order of the evening. Lieut.-Col. Miller was 
presented by the buglers with a gold-headed 
which he was 


ment. 
+ 


I suppose that the Queen’s Own bugle band 
is the best bugle band of a volunteer corps in 
existence. It is certainly the best in Canada. 


| The regiment has reason to be proud of it. 


Its efficiency is almost entirely due to the 
untiring efforts of Bugle-Major Swift, who isa 
good soldier as well as a good musician. 
* 
Company dinners have been the order of the 
day in Toronto during this month. I have 
already noticed several. Last week the annual 


| dinners of D Company, R. G., and G Company, 


Q.O.R., were held, and were a great success. At 
the D Company dinner Major Dawson, Capt. 
Mason, Capt. Manley, Lieuts. Lowe and Gibson 
represented the officers of the regiment, and 
Sergt.-Major Francis the non-commissioned 
ofticers. Mr. Jumes Mason was also present as 
a guest. At the dinnerof G Company Capt. 
Bennett was inthe chair. Lieut.-Col. Miller,Capt. 
McDonald, Capt. Thompson, Lieut. Brock and 
Lieut. Nelson were present, as also was Sergt.- 


Major Crean. 
* 


The annual meeting of E Company, Q. O. R., 
was held a week ago last night and the affairs 


| of the company were found to be in flourishing 


condition. Capt. Mutton was in the chair. 


* 

I see that Lieuts, Freer and Sears, of the Royal 
School of Infantry Corps, have now the brevet 
rank of captain. Captain Joseph Hooper Mead 
is now the major commanding the Toronto 
Field Battery, and Surgeon Bigelow has 
resigned. The orders referring to the G. G. B. 
G. read: To be veterinary surgeon, Frank 
Campbell, gentleman, vice Bond, left limits. 


The following officers received certificates at 
the New Fort Barracks last week. First-class 
long course, grade A, Lieut. Hill, 44th Battalion. 
First-class short course, grade A, Lieut, R. G. 
Johnston, Q. O. R.; Capt. Hiscott, 19th, 2nd; 
Lieut. Holden, 32nd, 3rd. Second-class special 
course, Lieut. J. A. W. Allan, York Rangers. 

Sus. 


| advantage in a better frame. 


| any wit, humor or particular merit. 
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Every time I see Kar] the Peddler, or The New 
Karl, as it has been called since it was elabo- 
rated and changed, I feel sorry I haven't got a 
gun. Itis a dull, tiresome and stupid rehash 
of old gags, scenes and incidents, possesses no 
literary merit and has not even the grace of 
good arrangement. It is built simply as a 
vehicle for Mr. Charles A. Gardner, who fur- 
nishes us with an imitation of J. K. Emmett, 
to introduce his big legs, his German dialect 
and a number of songs which, while pretty 
enough in themselves, would show to better 
IT like Mr. Gard- 
ner’s singing. He has a light but sympathetic, 
tender voice, which he uses with ease and 
marked vivacity. I only regret that he labors 
under the delusion that The New Karl contains 
I am sorry 
Mr. Gardner does not show his ability by some 


better means. 
* 


I have seen alleged dramatic performances 
in my time that the angels would weep to 
witness, I have seen everything in the way of 
stupid, turgid and silly stage literature that the 
theater-goers of this country have groaned over 
in agony of spirit, in a decade or more, and I 
have seen few productions that have caused me 
more bitter anguish than The New Karl. 
Looking at it calmly, and writing with con- 
sideration, it seems to me that there is only one 
show in this wide world that makes The New 
Kar] leave the front row, and that is Alvin 
Joslin, with the more or less estimable Mr. 
Charles L. Davis in the title role. Iam willing 
to let Mr. Davis float the flag of supremacy in 
the matter of rot, but in all justice The New 
Karl should not be far behind. 

* 


There is a fashion in histrionics as in all else 
in this world. We have seasons of tragedy, 
seasons of comedy, seasons of opera, seasons 
of burlesque and seasons of rot. They come 
and go with the regularity and patient persist- 


ence of a tax-collector or a man who wants a | 
We of the provincial towns have not the | 


job. 
same opportunity of observing this as do those 
who do live in the dramatic centres of the con- 
tinent, but we can yenerally tell by the ripple 
here what the splash is like elsewhere. In 
Karl and the similar inanities with which we 
have been deluged this season we have pretty 
good evidence that a reign of silliness is de- 
if people didn’t want these things 
they would not be forthcoming. Demand 
always must create supply. It is a bitter 
reflection on public taste that such perform- 
ances can be made to pay. They do not 
instruct, and I don’t see how they can amuse. 
Yet they do amuse—some people, which shows 
how really vitiated public taste must be. By- 
and-bye, of course, the reaction will come, and 
the supremacy of slush will be over. 


. 


manded. 


Iam sorry Mr. Gardner has no better vehicle 
than Karl. He isa very fair actor and a really 
delightful singer of the German yodling songs, 
but his play is as bad as his company, and great 
is the corruptness thereof. I would like to see 
Gardner with a good play and a good company, 
for I think him able to do better work than he 
has been doing at the Toronto Opera House 
this week. He makes me think how incon- 
gruous it would be to see a diamond set in 
punk, . 

Joe Murphy has changed very little in the 
past eight or ten years. The lines on his mobile 
face have deepened, and a slight stiffness has 
crept into his joints, but otherwise he is just 
the same rollicking, jovial, good-hearted de- 
lineator of a rollicking, jovial, good-hearted 
Irishman that he was when I, as a boy, laughed 
and cried by turns at Kerry Gow and Shaun 
Rhue. I can always sympathize with Murphy's 
Irishman. He is a brave, open-hearted, open- 
handed, self-respecting fellow, very human and 
fallible, but manly and true. I always feel 
better for seeing Kerry Gow. It brings back to 
me something that I left behind when I turned 
from the green flelds and cool woods of boyhood 
for the unending bricks and dust of the city. I 
have a feeling of affection for him. It may not 
be so great or so artistic a creation as Conn the 
Shaughraun, but I like it better. I can’t work 


up sympathetic feelings for any sort of a fellow | 


who never even squints at soap and water, and 
is chronically addicted to the snuffles; and it 
always seemed to me false sentiment to make 
a pretty, sweet-faced child like Moya fall in 
love with such a dirty and ungracious lout as 
Conn. But there is nothing repulsive in 
Murphy’s picturing of the Irish character. It 
is tender and joyous and, above all, human; 
and so, when I saw him the other night for 
the fortieth or fiftieth time, I laughed just as 
heartily as of old, and entered into the spirit of 
the play with the same zest and keen sympathy 
that I did when I first saw him years and years 
ago. Murphy is probably the most popular 
comedian living with Canadian theater-goers, 
and crowded houses greet him nightly. That 
he is always Joe Murphy and never loses him- 
self in his part makes not one scrap of differ- 
ence. 

* 


lent performance. Mr. Walter Owen's Ray- 


i oT oa 
| Grand. A Boston exchange says o ret, tt? 
| story of the play is not entirely original,® 


| to give up the stage altogether. 


| exotic. 
He is always welcome in his old clothes. | 
| Mr. Irving is always that which is most effect- 

Mr. Murphy is generally supported by a | ive to the eye, but not always that which is 
strong company, and this year, with possibly | most consonant with the reason. He makes 


one or two exceptions, his people give an excel- | pictures—as Emerson once said—as fast as the 
| sun breeds flies, And such is his tendency to 


mond Drew is stilted, forced and unnatural, 
and he frequently displays a lamentable igno- 
rance of the text; and Mr. J. P. O’Keefe’s 
Major Gruff is lacking considerably in the 
essential gruffness. I would strongly advise 
Mr. Murphy to remove several of the young 
women who float on the stage in the third-act 
of Kerry Gow in tight-fitting knee-breeches, 
riding whips and horse-jockey caps and 
blouses. They stand idly around, don’t know 
what to do or how to do it, gape at the 
audience, then look slyly at one another and 
titter. There is one depressed and hopeless 
young person in particular, with a back like a 
rainbow and a chest like the cave of Despair, 
who should go through a severe course of cal- 
isthenics before again venturing on an ap- 
pearance in public. Miss Stella Teuton as 


Nora Drew, and Miss Alfa Perry as Alice 
| Doyle, are both of them pretty and clever, | 
though more attention to the peculiarities of | 


ure 


the Irish brogue would not materially 
either one of them. 






‘ate ae 
sake ote sir 
Commencing with matinee on Mete 
Day, The Golden Giant, with® Ars. 
Rankin, will begin a week's engagé 





* 


is sufficiently interesting to nold the atten? on 
of the audience through the entire piece. Thé 
scene is laid in Idaho, and the Golden Giant is 
the name of a valuable mine. There is a 
villain (no well regulated play would be with- 
out one) who makes the wife of one of the 
partners in the mine believe her husband has 
deserted her, and she, in a weak moment, 
consents to elope with the schemer. She 
finds out, when it is too late, that she has 
been deceived, and her husband, driven crazy, 
dies in an insane asylum. She starts for Idaho 
and arrives at the mining camp at the same 
time with Duncan Lemoyne, the villain. He 
attempts to ruin her prospects unless she turns 
over the papers belonging to her husband to him, 
but Alexander Fairfax falls in love with her 
and marries her. The villain and an accomplice 
try to get the papers which she possesses that 
gives her a title to halfof the mine, by exposing 
her. This scheme fails in the end and every- 
thing turns out all right. A reallive Chinaman, 
Ah Wung Sung, the only Chinese actor ever 
seen in an English play, performed his part with 


intelligence, 
* 


As the daily papers say the appearance of the 
National Opera Company at the Toronto Opera 
House next week will be the operatic event of 
the season. Manager Shaw shows a good deal | 
of enterprise in bringing the company here. He | 
is under great expense, and should be, and 
probably will be, liberally patronized, more 

| especially as it will be a society event. Many | 
| of the best singers of last year’s company are | 
| still with the organization and they have more | 


| 
| 
! 
} 


than renewed their triumphs wherever they | 
have appeared. Mr. Charles Locke is at the | 
head of affairs, having Mr. Wm. Hock as stage | 
| director and Mr. Gustav Henrichs as musical | 
| director. The Nationel Opera numbers 300 per- | 
sons, including such famous artists as Emma | 


| Juch, Amanda Fabris and Bertha Pierson, | 


| sopranos ; Clara Poole, Agnes Peering and 
Helen Ludington, contraltos; Barton Mc- 
| Guckin, Joseph Pache and Charles Bassett, 
| tenors; Frank Vetta, Alonzo Stoddard, An- 
| drew Black, Geo. H. Broderick, Wm. Morton | 
| and Wm. Ludwig, bassos and baritones. The 
| ballet is headed by dancers of world wide 
| renown, and the orchestra and choruses are 
| trained to perfection, while nothing is lacking 
| in scenery, costumes, mechanical effects, etc., 
| for the elaborate production of grand opera. 
The bill is made up of Faust on Monday night, 
Lohengrin on Tuesday night, and the Queen of | 
Sheba on Wednesday, 


STAGE NOTES. 


Sarah Bernhardt has put all the women in 
Paris in short waists, after La Tosca. But the | 
| French women do not like Sarah in | 
| Josephine waists any more than the American 
women looked like her in silver girdles. No/| 
oue can copy Sarah. Her body is as sui generis 
as her genius, and imitation falls hopeless. 


look 


Aman has gone to see Siegfried at the New 
York Metrepelitan for several successive per- 
formances, and, wondering at the long dura- 
tion of the kiss with which Siegried awakens 
the unconscious Lrunnhilde, has timed it with | 
a stop watch. The invariable period has been | 
forty-two seconds; but this precision is not 
affected by professional judgment or personal 
enjoyment, but by the notes of the music. 


Mrs. Langtry has an absolute horror of flesh, 
which is encroaching upon her so rapidly that 
it has destroyed the long lines of her once 
famous figure, and threatens her with the most 
English results. She has always exercised a 
great deal, but her exercise is now really vio- 
lent, and she has adopted a modified system 
of banting. It is all of little avail, however, as 
she positively refuses to give up champagne, 
the most insidious enemy of fema!e loveliness. 

Nat Goodwin went on the stage with the 
determination to be a tragedian. Fate and 
natural aptitude drifted him into farce-comedy, 

| but he has always been unhappy there. Now | 
| that he finds himself financially indepéndent | 
| he has determined to give himself to the legiti- 
| mate, and to indulge in the luxury until he 
| has either forced the public to asree with | 
| him or ridicule has driven him off. John T. 
| Raymond lived and died firmly convinced that 
| pathos was his greatest power. Nat Goodwin 
is liable, in al! seriousness, to play Hamlet. 





Campanini lost his voice turough wearing | 
low-necked shirts in the bitter New York | 
weather six or seven winters ago. The story 
goes that the great tenor was a blacksmith in 
his boyhood, and became so bardened to violent 
contrasts of cold and heat that he thought 
nothing could affect the superb strength of his | 
physique. Buta New York blast struck him 
in his vital spot one day, and he was compelled 
Unexpectedly | 
his voice came back to him, but in such delicate 
form that he is now obliged to nurse it like an 


Nym Crinkle on Henry Irving: In a word, 





| Torrington. 
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strike the sense at all sacrifices that he has 
never been willing to subdue the glaring man- 
nerisms of his personality and speech, but, on 
the contrary, has clung to them asin some sense 
an evidence of originalty and genius. 


Ee 


Singers of Sacred Song. 





The three young ladies whose portraits are 
presented in this column this week are well 
known in musical circles in Toronto. Miss 
Hattie Morell is the soprano soloist in the 
Church of the Ascension. She is a rather dark 
and decidedly prepossessing young iady, plea- 
sant of manner, soft of speech and a sweet and 
sympathetic singer. She has+ been at the 
Church of the Ascension some time, and, with 
Miss Palen, does the greater part of the solo 
singing there. Miss Palen’s voice is a rich and 
pure contralto. Miss Edna Myers belongs to 
that indefatigable army whose battlefield is 
the Metropolitan church and whose general is 
She is a graceful young lady, 

















™ 


MISS H. MORELL. 


cordial, unaffected and pretty. Her vofce, if 
light, is sweet and clear and good to listen to, 
and she sings easily and naturally. Miss 
Myers has many friends, both in the choir and 
out of it. Miss M. McGlone is another pretty 
and well-known young lady who sings in St. 
Michael's choir. 

A great fault with the average choir music of 
the day, writes a correspondent, is that it is too 
elaborate for many members of the ayerage 
congregation who have not been educated up 





MISS EDNA MYERS, 


to the classical music it is fashionable just 
now to go into raptures over. We seldom hear 
the grand, if simple, old tunes that stirred the 
heart and awoke divine harmonies in the soul 
in youth. It was not classical music, its 
technique was not difficult, but its power was 
unsurpassed as a lever to the human emotions. 
It was the glad, triumphant music of nature. 
It had in it a hint of the bird's joyous song, 
and its thunder was an echo from the reverber- 
ating hills. Somehow it brought before you 





MISS M. M’GLONE. 
the green meadows where the sunshine chased 
the shadow, the cool hollows where a silver 
stream of shallow water slipped along and 


| sang to the moist moss on the gray stones, 


But it wasn’t classical. 
It seems to me, and I humbly acknowledge 
that I have never been educated to a proper 


| conception of the so-called classicai music, that 
| we subjugate harmony now to fashion. 


We 
work up a hypocritical rapture over some 
superficial conception that has about as much 
real music in it as has a bull-dog with a bad 
cold. We don’t care for nature any more, The 
drone of the troinbone and the big fiddle has 
the memory of the rumbling wheels of a rail- 
road train on an up grade, not the subdued 
thunder of a distant waterfall, or the grandeur 
of warring elements. 

It was different when I was young. We had 
music in those days, Mr. Editor, of the heart 
and soul, and we loved it with heart and soul. 
But in these days we worship at the feet of 
fashion in music as in all else. 


Courting is a natural blessing. It teaches 
young people to speak mildly, especially if the 
old folks are in the next room, with-the door 


open. 
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WIDOWER JONES. 


A Faithful History of His “Loss” and Adventures in Search of a “Com- 
panion.” 


BY EDMUND FE. 


SHEPPARD, 


Author of “‘ Farmin’ Editor’s Sketches,” ‘‘ Dolly,” ‘‘ A Bad Man's Sweetheart,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE WIDOWER'S RETURN. 
The shrill shriek of the engine as it drew the 


| triumphantly. 


down express around the curve and up to the | 


platform of Applebury station, where Ben 
stood, ready for departure, was the signal 


| the air of conviction which comes from the dis- 
covery of a very startling clue. 

| ‘* No yeh didn’t hear!” continued the Deacoh 

**No yeh didn’t hear, but yen 

will hear soon enough, an’ then yeh wont be 

bragging t’ me about how much money Ben 


| hez; then yeh'll be cryin’ in shame teh know 


for parting embraces from Bess and Louie, | 
and many importunities “‘not to stay away | 


long” and to “write to me now, sure.” As 


Ben moved towards the steps of the car his | 
father came off carrying an immense blue car- | 


pet bag.” 


the old man with evident satisfaction, reaching 
out his hand. ‘‘Come agin when yev time!” 
Ben took the proffered hand, and looking his 
father squarely in the eyes, replied: ** You'll 
see me, perhaps before you'll want to. Good- 
” 


by! 

The old man’s eyes had anything but a plea- 
sant look in them as he watched Ben spring 
onto the platform of the moving e¢ but 
when he turned and saw his twe ters 
standing beside him, he beamed 4 them 


with genuine pleasure. nat 
said elumsily, 
- ® 






‘* Here to meet me, hey 2.” he 

but kindly kissing them i ees 
** Yes, and to see Ben off,” 

unfortunately. 


“Oh! I see nowy 6, that 
brought yer do Aided in- 
stantly. “I 3) that he’s 
gone and 


The gistt ~prtte 
see him, but ttir e 
was wel y 


made hina 
leaned 


avail until supper 
Rlousy of his son. As 
back in his chair after 


eturn. 
w night” Bessie answered, watch- 
Im Vith some curiosity. 

“Singer! I dreamed ‘bout her last night 
samteibught she was to hum when I got here.” 
Glaneing up he caught Bessie's eye, and, aftera 
pause and uneasy shifting in his chair, his face 
assumed a mournful look, »*~2 Vuiling out his 





















thet yer brother's a burguler, er counterfitterer, 
er a murd’rer, er mebbe suthin’ even wuss!” 
The Deacon’s imaginary clue had already 
ripened itself into a complete and abiding cer- 
tainty that Ben had committed a fearful crime, 
and he brought his heavy fist down on the table 


kot s . ” . | yi é be r 2» 9) “wR : 
** Jest goin’ away, Ben—ja—min !” exclaimed | with a bang and shouted again, ‘Er suthin 


even wuss!” 

‘* Father !” demanded Bessie fiercely, her face 
aflame, ‘‘ You only say such things because 
you wish they was true, because yeh hate Ben 
and would like teh see him in jail, or hung or 

someway.” ; 


On the ls prided themselves on speaking 
y and often corrected one another 
o.oo nciation of words, but in moments 


“or excitement both of them dropped 
inte what Ben called the ‘* voc-applebury.” 
“Sit down!” roared the Deacon, but Bessie, 
paid no attention to the command. 

**Sit down yerself an’ quit talkin of yer bet- 
ters. Ben's no more a thief than you air,” and 
striking fiercely at her father’s hand as he 


; caught her by the shoulder and tried to push 


| a bully. 


Ssure him that he | 


handkerchief he gave his eyes arub, exclaim- | 
ing the whiie, “* Yer maw was a great hand teh | 


tell her dreams, wa’n't she!” 

Lou began to clear the table, and seeing the 
bent of his ideas hastened to chanye the sub- 
ject by inquiring, **Did you have a nice time 
when you were away ?” 


her into a chair, **an’ not—not near so much of 


who had been approaching him as she spoke, | 





the compliment by a vicious side kick at Hi-. 
— and a curt ** Keep yer hoofs t yer- 
se 

Hiram shoved his chair back from the table 
and jumped to his feet with an angry exclama 
tion. 

The Deacon spoke angrily: ‘‘Here now, 
stop that!” and then recollecting himself re- 
marked mournfully, ‘‘’Pears as if he didn’t 
g’way*too soon if this’s th’ way he’s bin 
teachin’ yeh t’act !” 

‘*Ther’ haint bin a cross word in th’ house 
since yeh bin away till now!” retorted Israel in 
self-defence and with a vague sense that he 
ought to say so for Ben's sake. * 

His father’s scowling face told him he was 
talking out of tune, but he would have gone on 
had he not caught sight of Bessie shaking her 
head at him from the pantry door. He stopped 
short, but Lou, in dread of another scene, and 
thinking Israel was about to talk some more, 
cut him short by saying with what she con- 
sidered very fine discrimination : 

**Quit harpin’ about Ben, can’t yeh, when yeh 
know it makes father angry !" 

The Deacon’s pale eyes glanced a sulky 
“thank you” at Lou for expressing his feelings 
and then gleamed angrily as it struck him 
that her words conveyed the idea that he, 
Adoniram Jones, was prejudiced against his 
son Ben and didn't want him to be spoken about, 

“Shet up, Low-i-sy, an’ you, too, Isrul! 
Nuther a’ yeh,seem teh hev sense enuf-teh 
hold yer tongues when yeh haint nuthin’ t’ say. 
Yeh hev it made out as if I was sot agin Ben 
an’ wa'n't ready to do right by him jest like 
th’ rest. I haint never showed no parshality 
fer ner agin none uv my children, and haint 
gunto be ‘cused nuther, su jest shet up botha’ 
yeh an’ hev less t’ say.” 

With this the Deacon seized his hat and 
started for the barn, leaving his four children 
to settle it among themselves. 

Israel, who had not yet lost awe of his father, 


| was overpowered, and with a very red face 


If you don’t take your hand of'nmeI’ll | 


scream murder, so’s they'll hear me all over the | 


village !” 


Springing to one side and evading his hand, | 


she stood before him in one of those furious 
passions which had so frequently marred her 


childhood. Her yery rage frightened her father, | 
for well he remembered that lighted lamps and | 
crockery were her favorite missels when in her | 


tantrums, 

** Don’t ever lay yer dirty hands on me again, 
er ['ll strike yeh in yer face yeh old brute. — 
shant browbeat me and kill me like yeh did 
mother— 

**Oh Bess, Bess!” sobbed Louie, rushing hys- 
terically into her sister's arms. : 
don't !’ 

* Dont what, 


Lou?” asked Bessie in a 


changed, choking voice that sounded utterly | s . 
-.| grain bags and was despondently chewing the 


; unlike the shrill threatening which Louie iuter- 


**T was too sad teh hev any pleasure, Lou-i-zy. | 


Yer aunt's folks sed they never seed anyone 
thet seemed to take a loss so hard as me.” 

** They treated you good, I suppose?” 

‘They couldn’t a bin better teh me than they 
was if I hed bin th’ Prince of Whales,” an- 


swered the Deacon, beginning to brighten up. 


“They're terble friendly people ous West. 


Everybody seems teh take right holt a’ yeh as | 


if they allus knowed yeh. I was ast out teh 


meals every day onct at least, sometimes teh | 


morn I cud eat. 
too, out thar. They're great on fried chicken 
(becoming very loquacicus) and hot biskit, and 
every place yeh go yeh'll git lemon pie sure’s 
shootin’. I got ter’ble tired on 'em, I hev hed 
‘em home soc much. (Pausing and saddening 
suddenly.) They ‘minded me so much ot yer 
maw !” 

Louie was resolved not to let him become 
tearful, and continued— 

** Are our folks out there pretty well off?” 

**Yes, middlin’, "bout like we air fer’s this 
worlds goods air consarned, but that haint 
much when we come to lay down’n die !"—dole- 
fully. 

‘*Did you see the Higginses that moved out 
there from here?” 

‘“*Yes; they're doin’ poor ‘nuff. But John 
Doyland’s gettin’ rich !”—more cheerfully. 

““Why, sure enough, the Doylands are out 
there ! And you saw them!” 
who is washing dishes in the pantry. 

“Yes. Haint none of the girls married yit, 
and they're the best housekeepers thereabouts. 
They wont go ‘ith the shiftless set thet’s all 
‘round ther, an’ I don’t blame em none, nuther! 
Harriet, the oldest on ’em, is a terble tine 


This from Bessie, | 


They re ter’ble good cooks, | 


; t’ her father !” 


, and accused her. 


| amidst her tears, 


rupted. 
**Don't talk that way to father.” 


** Don’t! | 


Yeh | 


| last night !"--with a sigh. 


stumbled out of the door, Hiram audibly hoping 
that he’d *“‘ learned not to make a derned fool of 
himself.” The girls sought comfort in a recon- 
ciliation which had tirst to be offered by Bessie. 





The Deacon hitched up his horse, and after 
donning his Sunday clothes drove away to take 
counsel of Uncle Abe Gaylor, whom he found 
in his barn getting a grist ready for the mill. 

* How’ye feelin’, Dee-kin ? whenje git back ?” 
inquired Uncle Abe cheerily, and with a very 
strong accent on the last syllable of ** Dee-kin.” 

** Feelin’ bad enuff x-cept as to general ways!” 
the Deacon answered mournfully. ‘Got back 
‘* Terble cut, up, I 
am!” : 

**Likenuff, likenuff!"” chirped Uncle Abe, 
scrutinizing the Deacon rather sharply. ‘* What 


' yeh cut up ‘bout ?” 


** He's Ben's father, too! though yeh wouldn't | 
think so teh hear him callin’ him sich names!” | 


As she spoke she looked up from her frightened 
sister and saw almost with pity the ashen face 
of her father, the mouth drawn as with tortur- 
ing pain. 

For an instant father and daughter confronted 
each other—he sore stricken by her bitter accu- 
sation, she repenting but still detiant. 


Deacon Jones had seated himself on a pile of 


end of a straw. 

**That’s jest what I wanted teh talk t’ yeh 
*bout Brother Gaylor! Teh day if ye hev time 
er some time when yeh hev ”—after a pause— 
*“an’ when we're alone!” 

Uncle Abe took the hint, and sent little 
Jimmy, who had been turning the handle of 
the fanning-mill, into the house. Jimmy, how- 
ever, With a bvoy’s curiosity and lack of tine 
sense of propriety, went around to the stable 


| door, softly crept under a manger right behind 


‘“Them’r hard words,” he said slowly as if | 


pondering them over. 


** Yes, they Was hard words thet you said | 


about Ben,” answered Bessie in self-detence. 


** Hard words them was for a darter to say 


: His voice had sunk almost toa 
whisper, and as he started towards the open 
door he looked vaguely at the girls as if he were 
—— in self-examination and did not see 
them, 

When he had left them Bessie burst into 
tears. She hated herself for giving way to her 
temper, and her father’s pitiful look and hollow 
voice as he said, ** Them’r hard words,” haunted 
Lou was a poor comforter, 
her first words being, ** How CouLp you talk 
so to father?” 

‘*How couLp I?” answered Bess sharply 
t ** How could you keep quiet 
with father going on like that®about Ben ?— 
and after all he thought of you and did for us 


the Deacon, and there awaited developments, 

‘Fire away now, Dee-kin!” said Uncle Abe, 
as he perched himself on the seat of a reaper 
and prepared to listen, still intently scruti- 
nizing the clean-shaven face before him. 

“It’s perty hard fer a father teh complain 
‘bout his children, but I haint havin’ no peace 
‘ith mine an’ haint hed since Ben’s comin’ back, 
as I was a’ tellin’ yeh thet Sunday, d’ye mind, 


| when I went home an’ found Marier dead in 


bed from th’ effects a’ his goin’s on?” 

**Yes, I mind yeh tellin’ me,” Uncle Abe as- 
sented, though not heartily, for he had heard a 
different story from his son Frank. ‘* But yeh 
bin away from them ever sence till last night, 
an’ then Ben was gone, wa’n't he?” 

“IT know,” said the Deacon, uneasily chew- 
ing the straw, ‘‘ but he didn’t go till he'd spiled 


' the hull fam’ly, an’ when I got back they one 


both—and after you made out you liked him so. 


much, 
* Don’t turn onto me!” 


retorted Lou. ‘I 


| don't see as it did Ben any good flaring up hke 


lookin’ woman, kinder stout gittin’, but not t’ | 


hurt.” 


Bess made a mental note of Harriet Doyland | 


and her attractions, and even unobseryant Lou 
gave her sister a quiet nudge. 

‘Would you like to go out ther’n live?” ven 
sured Hess as a leading question. 

**Icant say’s I would—jist yit—-but I hated 
teh come away sure enuff. But then like’s not 
t’was cause I was feelin’ so lonely and hated t’ 
come back t where I'd hed my loss.” The 
Deacon leaned forward, and resting his elbows 
on the table buried his face in his hands in deep 
distress. 

The girls looked meaningly at one another 
and Bessie whispered, ‘* Tell him about Ben 
buying the farm.” 

**I spose you didn’t hear about Ben buying 
the old Birch homestead ?” queried Louie with 
ill-concealed delight at having important news 
to communicate. 

‘*‘What Ben? Not our Ben?” exclaimed the 
Deacon, straigtening up with a jerk. 

“Yes, our Ben—Ben Jones!” aftirmed Lou 
with pardonable pride, 

The Deacon’s face was an exclamation point ; 
his ears, his eyes, his hands were exclamatory, 
but he couldn't speak. 

“And all the furniture, the piano and every- 
thing jest as it stood. He asked the executors 
to fix a price, an’ he paid it in cash, an’ not a 
word of dispute sed. It’s kind a made Ben 
pop'ler round here. People think he must have 
money or he couldn’t pay down eleven thousand 
dollars without seemin’ to go out of his way.’ 

The Deacon was dumbfounded. He sat and 
stared at the girls for several minutes, and they 
resumed their work to escape the embarrass 
ment of the ominous pause before he had re- 
covered enough to speak. 

‘Leven thousand in cash!” he repeated 
slowly as if struggling to comprehend the 
amount in connection with such a ne'r-do-well 
as Ben. 

“Yes'n he never told any of us an’ we never 
heard it till the neighbours all got holt of it an’ 
Hiram was told of it up to the store!” 

‘Leven thousand! An he’s paid it down 
th’ hull of it?) Then he must a’ stole the 
money !” 

* FarHEeR!” cried Bessie, swinging sharply 
round, holding in her hand a knife and fork 
she had been cleaning. 

“Yes! Stole it, Isay!!" the old man reiter- 
ated excitedly, and seeing the knife in his 
daughter's hand it suggested a still more ter- 
rible means of getting money. ‘ Like enuff 
murdered some one t’ git it. I wouldnt put 
nuthin’ past ‘im, no matter how desperut! 
Nuther burg-u-lery ner murder ner— non teeny ! 
He never got that money honest, that I'l be 
swore!” 

“The knife and fork dropped from Bessie’s 
hand and fell rattling on the floor. Lou, in 
dumb astonishment, was watching her sister's 
face as it’s pallor changed to an angry flush, 

** You should be ashamed to say such fearful 
things of your son,” Bessie began in a hard, 
constrained tone. “ You are only guessin 
those awful things and making up falsehoods, 

“No LThaint! Nol haint!” shouted the Dea- 
con excitedly. ‘ He’s never come honest by it! 
‘Leven thousand dollarsin the hands of a wuth- 
less critter like him means rob-rey, jest as 
straight’s a string, an’ like enuff the very money 
he took was th’ 
farm. Yeh didn't hear if he paid fer th’ land 
in ‘Merican money, did yeh ?” 

Deacon Jones had so firmly convinced himself 
ef his son's guilt that he mane this inquiry with 


you did, And how do we know but what it’s 


true: 


“If what's true?” demanded Bessie, her tears | 


ceasing instantly and her eyes flashing. 
‘Why, about the way Ben got his money!” 


' of genuine horror. 


‘** Lou Jones, how could you say such words?” | 


** Well, I often thought,” faltered Lou, half- 
ashamed and yet remembering her many pangs 
of unsatasfied curiosity, ‘‘ that it was queer he 
never would tell us anything about himself or 
what he did for a living or anything. 

Bessie regarded her sister with amazement, 


an’ all jest piled into me like mad.” 

**Howd’ye mean? Didthey hit yeh er jaw ye 
er what ?” 

‘**"Course! it haint come t’ hittin’ me yit, 
though Ben laid hands onto me onct. But sich 
@ settin’ out as Bessie giv’ me was ter’ble! 
Might jest as well ‘cuzed me a’ murder!” 

‘* Who did she say yeh’d slew?” asked Uncle 
Abe, again with the suspicion of a smile. 

**Marier!” whispered the Deacon in a tone 
** An’ onct Ben told me the 
same! Said Vd ‘killed her’ith hard work an’ 
my dam old jaw,’ Them’s his very words, only 
he said the same thing over’n over’n ag.n, so's 
t’ hurt my feelin’s. I didn’t mind it s’much 


| from Ben, but when Bess sed it I was struck t 


| scarcely comprehending such treacherous sus- 


picion possible. 
** Lou Jones!” 


| 
she cried, with a sudden surg: | 


ing back into her voice and face of the passion | 


of afew moments ago. ‘* You take after your 
father. I hate you beth!” 


hind her, Bessie ran up to bed to ery till morn- 
ing. 





CHAPTER XI. 
THE DEACON FINDS A COMFORTER, 
When Adoniram Jones desired to be speci- 


ally disagreeabie to his family, he did what | 


Ben w as wont to describe as * the heart-broken 
act. 
the Deacon came down stairs next morning, 
and it was apparent to everyone that he in- 
tended to be osteutatiously and offensively sad. 
Whenever he was suffering from one of his spells 
he spoke in a low, grave tone, and his sorrow- 
draped words were separated by frequent and 
long-drawn sighs. In the intervals when he 
forgot to sigh and bow down his 
simply looked sullen and ill-tempered, but at 
no time during an attack of the sulks did he 
forget to be disagreeable. For years he had op- 
pressed his family in this way, and now that he 
doubled his sighs and deepened his woe-begone 
looks, he intended them to notice that his re- 
cent loss, combined with their heartless con- 
duct, had bowed his head with sorrow alinost to 
the grave. 
fast table in most sepulchral tones, and never 


With lugubrious face and darkened brow | 


head, he | 


He asked a blessing at the break- | 


once during the meal did he lift his eyes to 


those of his assembled progeny. 


Israel fed himself and then the dog, and after | 


turning the matter over in his mind ventured 
to wink at Hiram and Lou. Hiram, oblivious 
to everything else, was thinking of Hope Camp- 
ton’s expected return, and Lou answered Is- 


rael's pleasantry by a severe and well-defined | 


frown. 
face. 
eyes were shaded by red and swollen lids. She 
evidently considered herself to blame for the 
“heartbroken” attack, and thoroughly appreci- 
ated the responsibility. She wanted to ery, 
and the lump struggled up in her throat, but 
she was too brave a girl to yield, though it was 
all she could do to choke down her feelings with 
tea and toast. 

Israel feit that to restore a measure of socia- 


Nor was there any comfort in Bessie s 


| bility nothing was needed but some one to start 


alittle pleasant and well-timed convérsation, 
and with his usual tact began : 

**Ter’ble lonesome round here since Ben 
s'went, haint it, Bess?” 

Everyone raised their eyes simultaneously, 


| and following the direction of Israel's question, 


looked at Bessie. She reddened, hastily put 


| down the cup from which she had been drink- 


ing, and with a choking ** Yes,” hastily left the 
table and went into the pantry. 
Lou nudged Hiram with her knee, and he in 


| turn admonished Israel by a kick on the shins, 


very money he paid fer th’ | 


} 


| tionary. 


which was not intended to be severe, but cau- 
Israel, considerably offended as well 
as startled by the effect of his well-intentioned 


| remark, was in no mood to quietly submit toa 
' kick, and as he rose from the table he returned 


She had cried all night, and her downeast | 


th’ marrer t’ think a child a’ mine could find 
heart t’ reproach ther’ father so cruel an’ faise 
as thet!” 

Well!” 

“Itis false! haint it Brother Gaylor?” 
Deacon looked up, appealingly. 

**Fur’s I know ‘tis! I never heard nuthin’ 
again the way yeh treated yer wife ‘sept hevin’ 


The 


And them slamming the stairway door be- | thet sister a your’n tormentin’ her, but then 


she hed t’ go some place !"” 

“Of course she hed,” continued the Deacon 
slowly. and rather shrinking from the dubious 
tone of his comforter, ** An’ then Lou, an’ even 
Isrul, cam’ at me this morning’ t’ the breakfast 
table.” 

‘“*Well, now! I am s’prised at Is-rul ex- 
claimed Uucle Abe with a grin. ‘* Thought 
that feller hadn't dander enuff t’ git mad, even 
when he’s imposed on!” 

* He hed anyhow, an’ him’n Hiram come nigh 
hevin’ a tight right to th’ table!” 

* Yeh don’t say! I gess.Is-rul could lick Hi 
ef they hed come to a scrap, hey ¢” 

‘An’ Bess got up an’ left the table, an’ we're 
hevin’ a ter’bie house of it an’ no prospeks of 
it gettin’ Better, nuther!” 

*T don’t think yeh need git in sich a way over 
jest one little spat. Things’l! straighten ‘em- 
selves out in a day er two.” 

*“*No they wont, nuther, Brother Gaylor; no 
they wont; I know they wont! I know them 
young uns, and they're goin’ wild an’ wuthless 
jest like Ben since their mother died. It’sa 
ter’ble, ter’ble loss t’ lose yer pardner, Brother 
Gaylor,” brushing his coat sleeve hastily over 
hes eyes. “‘IT hope ye'll never hev t’ suffer no 
sech loss, but if yeh did yeh'd be able t’ feel fer 
me as no one kin who haint lost their missus.” 

‘* Yes, it must be a ter'ble loss, Dee-kin,” said 
Uncle Abe sympathetically. 

**T don't know how I kin live lonesome like 
Iam, till I go teh jine her, fer likenuff it may 
be a sight o’ years yet!” Crushed with woe, 
the Deacon buried his face in his hands and 
wept. 

The little 


” 


wrinkled folds of skin around 
Uncle Abe’s shrewd eyes began to twitch as 
he watched his friend exhibit his woe. He had 
not been the oracle of the neighborhood for 
thirty years without having seen many similar 
cases. Old bachelors who were uncertain and 
widowers who were lonely, had often sought 
comfort and advice from Uncle Abe, and he 
knew what the preparatory complaints were in- 
tended to lead upto. As he sat watching the 
Deacon's white head bowed in apparently un- 
consolable grief, he decided, not without a feel- 
ing of contempt, to lead the mourner directly 
to the confessional. 

‘““D'ye know, Dee-kin!” Uncle Abe began, 
with a most impressive inflection of the last 
syllable, ‘“‘that ['m perty nigh sure what yeh 
need ?” 

‘** What is it, A’brum, fer I'm feelin’ ter’ble 
helpless?” moaned the Deacon. 

**Tt’s suthin’ to look forard to! Yeh want t’ 
think about gittin’ a new pardner; that’s what 
yeh want t’ do, Dee-kin !” 

“What! Git married again ejaculated the 
Deacon in a deeply shocked and injured tone. 
‘* How kin yeh speak of sech a thing an’ Marier 
not dead a year?” 

“T tell yeh it’s jest what yeh want t’ make 
yeh feel like’s if yeh hed suthin’ t’ live fer,” 
continued Uncle Abe with philosophic compla- 


7” 





SATURDAY NIGHT. : 


cency, now perfectly sure of his ground. ‘“ Ther’ 
haint nuthin wrong er unskripteral in thinkin’ 
about marryin’ agin ez fer’s I know, an’ ef there 
is jest pint it out !’ 

* Not unskripteral, Brother Gaylor, ner 
wrong, er yeh wouldn't hev advised it, but 
kinder unnateral like !” 

“*Un-nateral! No; not unnateral, Dee kin! 
No! no! The most nateral thing ther’ is! 
No! Jest look ahere an’ I'll pint out why it’s 
the most. nateralest thing thet could be!™ 

The Deacon heaved a heavy sigh and was all 
attention, simply suggesting, ‘‘ But mebbe it’d 
look kinder friv'lesS so soon after, likenuff!” 

** What’f it does! It’s only them thet don’t 
feel so ter’ble lonesome thet minds about th’ 
looks ! I kin tell yeh thet, an’ I’ve seen lots on 
"em in my time now, haint I?” 

The Deacon assented with a badly-disguised 
=— to conceal his admiration of Uncle Abe's 
Ogic. 

‘Now, jest look-a-here! Haint it nateral fer 
aman thet’s lost a’ good missus t’ feel wuss'n 
th’ man thet’s lost a bad one? Course it is! 
An’ haint it nateral fer th’ man thet’s lost the 
best missus t’ be lonesomest an’ t’ feel anx- 

uss-est t’ get suthin’ t’ fill th’ achin’ void? 

Yow, haint it? An’ what kin fill th’ achin’ 
void but a new pardner? Now, haint it? Wo- 
men talk different jest t’ blow bout what they'd 
do, but I consid’r it’s acompliment t’ his mis- 
sus fer a widower t’ want teh git married agin.” 
The Deacon, in spite of himself, was looking 
almost cheerful, so in a tone of settled convic- 
tion Uncle Abe wound up by saying: 
—‘* An’ jest as quick as he kin, too!” ‘ 
The Deacon, thoroughly excited, had risen 
and was walking up and down the floor, his 
hands under his coat tails and his head bent 
down. 
*“* An’ jest as quick as he kin,’” quoted the 
Deacon ruminatively. ‘‘Mebbe it can’t be 
none too quick fer an’ old feller like me!” he 
said with a sheepish sort of laugh. 
This was another symptom familiar to Uncle 
Abe, He had catalogued all the unmarried 
females in the district for all the widowers, and 
had all the names at his tongue’s end, but he 
didn’t propose to make any mistakes by recom- 
mending his client to any of them without first 
discovering his preferences, He therefore pro- 
ceeded to sound the Deacon as to what age, 
style, ete., would suit him, and to find out if he 
had already made a choice. 
“Oh, ho! Adoniram!” he began cheerfully, 
his twinkling eyes almost hidden in the little 
folds of puffy skin. ‘* Yer young yit and spry. 
an’as good lookin’ asanyon em. An’ I kin tell 
yeh (mysteriously) thet there’s lots a’ girls thet 
ud like t’ be an old man’s darlin’; certain, too, 
when he’s as well fixed fer a home as you be!” 
“IT think ef I know myself thet 1 hev th’ rep- 
pytashun of bein’ a good pervider,” suggested 
the Deacon with some pride. 
“Fer my part,” continued Uncle Abe impress- 
ively, ‘I haint sot agin elderly people marryin’ 
t’ younger folks ef they git suited, which they 
can’t a’ course allus!” 
The bait took, 
‘*Ner me!” cried the Deacon eagerly. ‘* Age 
haint ev’rythin’ when ther’s other an’ more en- 
durin’ ties t’ bind °em tegether—religion fer in- 
stunce !” 
Uncle Abe's busy brain was already at work 
hunting for the religious young person the Dea- 
con evidently had in his mind. 
* Right ye air, Dee-kin! right yeair! I think 
she'd suit yeh perzactly!” And as he spoke 
Uncle Abe winked knowingly. 

“Who d’ye mean?” asked the Deacon in some 
confusion. 

“Why, the religious young woman yeh spoke 
of!” answered Uncle Abe, with another know- 
ing wink and a puckering-up of his mouth and 
eyes. 

**T don’t know as I hed enny pertickler one 
in view !” faltered the Deacon. 

“Oh, yes yeh hed!" winked Uncle Abe en- 
couragingly, chough in freat mental perplexity. 
*An’ Ill tell yeh right now she'll hev yeh 
whenever yeb ast her. Now ther!” 

“D'ye think so, A-brum? D'ye re-ally think 
she will?” broke forth from the Deacon's eager 
lips before he even remotely suspected that he 
was being led out. 

*“Yes! I kin honestly say I do! She re- 
specks yeh a’ready, an’ then th’ home’ll ketch 


her, she’s so clingin’ like!” ventuced the old | 


rascal, who as yet had not found anyone an- 
swering the description of a “religious young 
woman” who would think for a minute of mar- 
rying the Deacon, 

The excited widower paused in his jerky walk 
before his friend, and looked searchingly into 
Uncle Abe's wrinkled face. 

The rural funeral director was a trifle uneasy 
lest the Deacon would refuse to divulge and 
his ruse would be found out, so he nodded, 
cracked his 'ips significantly, and reaching for- 
ward poked the Deacon in the ribs. *‘ Yes, 
pen ae * yeh first astin’ er I'm no jedge of 
gals! 











Not a smile brightened the Deacon's face. 
He was in deadly earnest. ‘ D'ye actilly think 
Hope Campton ’d marry a man a’ my age?” 

Uncle Abe for once was surprised into an 
honest reply. : 

‘* No, dang me, I don’t !” he exclaimed, looking 
with amazement into the anxious face before 


him. Then recollecting himself he tried to re- 
cover lost ground, ‘I didn’t think yeh meant 
her! I hed Phrony Briggs in My mind!” 

“Phrony Briggs!” snorted the Deacon, 
‘** Her! hy, she haint nuther young ner 
reli ious, ner nuthin that I know of ’sept. 
gushin’.’ 


“Still she haint old, Dee-kin,” said Abe with 
another exceedingly impressive lifting of the 
final accent. ‘‘Ner poor, ner bad-lookin, ner 
bad-shaped! I call her hansome, I do!” 

‘* But she don’t suit me! ’ retorted the Dea- 
con angrily, and then pausing to consider : 
“Why d'ye think Hope wouldn’t hev me, 
A-brum?” ; 

**T wouldn't think no more ’bout her f'I’s you, 
Dee-kin. It can’t be did! She's too young an’ 
sentimental, an’ ud think yeh was wrongin’ yer 
wife an’ fam’ly! She know‘d yer mussus too 
well an’ sot too much store by her goodness an’ 
pashence. An’ then she knows yer gals, both 
on ’em's older’n sheis! An’ the boys, too! She'd 
never think a’ tryin t’ mother Is-rul an’ Hiram, 
ner Ben! D'ye think she would, now? That 
would seem kinder unnateral ef anythin’ 
would! More like her to marry Hier Ben!” 

‘*Mebbe! Mebbe! Like’nuff!” answered the 
disconsolate widower sullenly. ‘‘ But stranger 
things hev come t’ pass,an’ mebbe thet may!” 
and as he recalled the ride home from his wife’s 
funeral when he held Hope’s hand in his he 
softly rubbed his hand against his cheek. 

* Of course; of course. Askin’ haint no in- 
sult, an’ if she wont, no harm done, unless she 
tells yer gals! Go kinder slow ‘ith her, I'd say! 
An’ keep lookin’ round an’ mebbe ye'll see some- 
one else thet yeh’d ruther hev—(er'll hev you) ” 
Uncle Abe added under his breath. 

“TI gess yer right A-brum! I'll hev t’ be 
goin!” 

‘* Stay t’ dinner !” 

He stayed ; and while doing ample justice to 
Mrs. Gaylor’s cooking he complained that his 
girls couldn’t cook or keep house like other 
folks. ‘Tall, slim Frank Gaylor, who loved 
Bessie Jones and had often told his mother 
how goud a housekeeper she was, glared at the 
Deacon, without daring to contradict him. 
Mrs. Gaylor heard it all in silence and made 
mental notes of the widower'’s repeated refer- 
ence to his loneliness and discomforts since 
“his loss,” and after the visitor had gone she, 
with considerable curiosity and much disquiet, 
took her husband aside and spoke her mind. 

**So he’s huntin’ for a second wife a’ready ?”’ 

** Yes, hot-foot !"” answered her spouse in deep 
disgust, ‘tan’ of all the danged, pesky, love- 
sick fools I ever seed he's the foolishest and 
sickest. Wy, the dratted critter wants teh 
marry Hope Campton !” 

** Wh-a-a-a-at ?” 

“Yes, shelp me. He told me all about it. I 
draw’d him out like a tape line, an’ sympathized 
till he got soft as mush an’ went on till I come 
nigh gittin’ gagged.” 

* The old fool!” 

‘“*Yer right mother; he’s the wust kind a’ 

As. 

‘*What’ll he be in six months, mother, ef he 
keep goin’ on, An’ drat him, he much as told 
me he thought uv gittin’ Hope Campton on 
th’ way hume from his wife Marier’s buryin’.” 

“The heartless old wretch! I never want 't 
see him to our table agin,” cried Mrs. Gaylor, 
wrapping her hands in her apron and locking 
the picture of disgust. 


(To be Continued.) 
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Couldn’t Compete With Students. 





He had just come from the East and was put- 
ting on a good deal of style. 

Finally he was waited on one night by a lot 
of cowboys, one of whom said: ‘* There’s a ten- 
derfoot in town, and we are going to show him 
life in the West.” 

*“*Gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘I was hazed at col- 
lege.” 

The cowboys slunk away, one by one, 





Daniel’s Day Done. 





Teacher (at the Mission Sunday School)— Yes, 
children, Daniel was cast into a den of lions, 
but not one of them dared touch him. How 
strange 

Pupil (scornfully)—Aw, dat’s nuthin’; I seen 
— do that act in the cirkis las’ year.— Tid 

its. 











The Unselfish Sex. 


He (ardently)—I'd give a thousand millions 
to win your love, Adelaide. 
She—Cash? 
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FOR TWENTY YEARS: 


. . A Story of Love and Life in England. 


BY MARY CECIL HAY, 
Author of ‘‘Old Middleton’s Money,” ‘' Victor and Vanquished,” ete., etc. 


CHAPTER IV. reasonable we should get on far better than we 


Almost daily George and Adelaide met, till | ¢ 
Lady St. Quentin came down, and then Ade- 
laide’s days were no longer at her own com- | 
mand. She was glad almost of an excuse to get 
olf seeing George. Theirsecret weighed heavier Yardly.” 
and heavier on her, and a coldness she could “ You cannot let me remain at Yardly?” st 
hardly manage to hide from George's quick | ried y a 
eyes—a shrinkage from him which wounded ‘No: Lhave the right to take you away— 
him, though he hardly understood it—went far remember that.” And he put hie hard into 
to mar the harmony of their intercourse. his secret pocket, and then withdrew it with a 

‘* How pale and ill you look, Adelaide!” cried | gtart, 

Lady St. Quentin. “ Hetherington, what has For the first time the certificate of their mar- 
she been doing?” . : , riage had been forgotten by him. He had lock- 
Doing? Fretting in this dreary place. | ed it away the evening before in an old cash-box 
She'll be all right when the shooting begins, | of Gilbert Yorke’s, and put it in the cupboard in | 
Cicely,” he replied with a smile. his father’s room | 

“Shooting won’t amuse me,’ Adelaide 6 Tee gate enough,” he muttered. 
answered languidly. ** What is safe?” she asked. 

The eacl looked at her sharply. | “That which will prove to every one that you 

No; but the shooters may!" he laughed. | are mine—mine till death! "he replied. ‘* Ade- 
And as Adelaide turned away with a blush he laide, you must come home to me. Sweet wife ! 
was satisfied that her paleness arose from fret- you used to long for the day to come when you 


ting after her absent lover. te, ¢ it 
‘“* Absence makes the heart grow fonder,”and aan aoe Sannin it has 


in Almadale’s case this was true. A fortnight’s As he spoke, he tried to take Adelaide in his 


0. 

He sighed deeply. 

‘* Adelaide,” he said, ‘in a low, firm voice, 
“my patience is exhausted ; this must come to 
an end. I cannot let you remain longer at 





separation from Adelaide made his love for her | arms, She shrank away from him, white asa 
warmer than ever. He longed to see her again ghost. 
and positively counted the days till the Ist of 


““Why—who don’t you take up your gun and 
shoot me?” she said, in a low, savage tone. 

“Shoot you, sweetheart?” he said, wildly 
taking up the gun and throwing it on his 
shoulder. ‘Bah, Adelaide! What are you 
talking of? The gun is not loaded, even.” 

They walked on for a few paces together in 
silence. 

‘“*How long do you give me?” she asked, 
looking at his wild, passionate face, with the 
angry eyes and firmest mouth. ‘‘ When are 
you going to——” 

“*Toclaim you before the world? To-morrow, 
lass—to-morrow ! I can wait no longer!” 

‘*To-morrow !” she whispered. i 

“Why, Adelaide,” he said, curiously, ‘‘but | 
that I know how brave you are, I should say 
you were frightened—afraid to come home to 
me, your husband, who adores, worships you! 
How is that, Adelaide! Stay! I am jealous 
of you! You drive me wild! Have you been | 
true to mein word and thought, as well as in 


September. 

{fe met Adelaide almost as if he considered 
himself an accepted lover. His warmth and 
open admiration almost frightened the girl. 
He scarcely left her alone for an hour in the 
day, and it was with the utmost difficulty now 
that Adelaide could find an opportunity of 
meeting George. 

His humor terrified her when they did meet. 
lle was no longer the humble, timid lover, fear- 
tul of offending her, eager to win her slightest 
smile. He was the jealous husband, the exact- 
ing master; vexed if she did not keep her 
ippointment to the minute; jealous of all the 
men with whom she was surrounded and 
insisting on knowing how Adelaide passed her 
time with them, where she went, and with 
whom. 

‘** Aunt Cicely is always there, George,” Ade- 
laide would say ; ‘‘do you think she would let 
me do anything that was not right?” 

* But I do not care to see my wife going out deed, all these months ?” 
riding with Lord Henry and Captain Wilford, The moon shone out, and lighted up her pale 
nor driving with the Duke of Almadale,” would | face, “ : 
be the bals‘suilen reply, ‘ ‘“‘ Yes,” she whispered ; ‘‘ yes, George.” 

* Papa was riding with us, and Aunt Cicely | «Then why do you fear me?” he asked. | 
was in the carriage, Adelaide had said. : “« Adelaide, my darling, love me as I love you, 

Yes; che earl a mile behind and Lady St. | and we shall be happy. We will forget all this 
Quentin asleep,” he had retorted. ‘*Oh! I feel | caq time. all this separation. You shall say 
degraded, shamed, when I see my wife made good-bye to your old life, and bid defiance to 
love to by these fine gentlemen, and I not} the faise friends who despise me and will 
daring to say a word, despise you. What will it matter to us, love, 

then Adelaide had fired up and speken an-} what they think or——” 
grily. A quarrel had supervened. There were | His arm was round her, and she was leaning 
tears and reproaches, and the two had sepa- z But in 
rated on several occasions, thoroughly wretched | 
and dissatisfied with each other. 

It was hard to say which was most wretched, 
Adelaide or George. He was jealous, and bit- 
terly disappointed with his wife. He re- 
proached himself a thousand times with hav- 
ing urged her to marry him secretly. It would 
have been far better to have waited and won 
her openly, or lost her honestly, than have 
induced her to marry him clandestinely, for 
her to wake later on to the fact that she had 
made a terrible mistake. 

He was miserable when he thought of it. 
How would Adelaide bear her life, her quiet 
country life, with him now? A year ago, had 
she come to him, she would have been happy; 
now her mind, and tastes and habits had under- 
gone a great change—she was a different 
woman. 

Yet she was his wife, and must endure her 
lot, and he began to think that the sooner he 
took her to the Manor Farm the better it would 
in the end be for her and him. But he loved 
her madly still, and was loth to do anything 
she disliked. 

Adelaide’s misery was purely selfish. She 
regretted the life she oui kane to leave; she 
regretted all she would have to give up—the 
tine company, the fine clothes, the jewels, the 
money. Aunt Cicely had been right—George 
was not her equal; his ways and manners 
jarred on her terribly. What would her life be 
like passed at the Farm with only him and old 
Gilbert? What amusement, what occupation 
would she have. She would die of ennw: before 
she had been there six months. 

Then she contrasted her fate as it was to 
what it would have been had she never seen 
George Yorke, and a dull, despairing rage 
filled her bosom ; and then came the tormenting 
thought that dyed her cheek with shame, of 
what all her friends and acquaintances would 
say when they knew the truth. 

She could picture to herself Ella Roche's 
scorn, the duke’s pain and disgust and the con- 
tempt and ill-natured amusement of the world 
in general. 

Soon in her heart she began to blame George. 

“He knew the world better than I did, and 
he led me on. He loves me, doubtless, though 
his temper is horrible; but, of course, he 
thought it a fine thing to marry an earl's 
daughter with ten thousand pounds. Oh, it 
was wicked, cruel of him, to persuade me! I 
can never, never persuade him.” 

And in this frame of mind, and after a long 
tete-a-tete with Almadale, who was more 
vehement than ever in urging his suit, and who 
was entreating her daily to give nim a decided 
answer to it, Adelaide, one fine night in Sep- 
tember, went out to meet her husband. Not 
in the Chestnut avenue this time, however—it 
was too near the Castle; and the gentlemen 
were wont on a fine evening to smoke in the 
park till a late hour—but in a wood on the hill- 
side, a quarter of a mile from the Castle. 

Lady St. Quentin was safe in bed. this time 
really laid up with neuralgia, and Lady Ade- 
laide knew she need not fear her room being 
invaded by that lady after bedtime ; and dress- 
ing herself in a dark gown and cloak, in no 
very amiable mood she went to the rendezvous. 

The moon was up, but dark clouds drove 
across it at short intervals. Adelaide shud- 
dered as the wind whistled through the yellow- 
ing leaves of the trees, and wrapped her cloak 
closely around her. 

Standing in the shade at the entrance of the 
wood was George. From his attitude she knew 
at once that his humor was anything but a 
happy one, and her anger rose, 

‘You are late,” he said, kissing her coldly. 

‘They were late going to bed,” she replied. 
a couldn’t get away sooner; I couldn’t leave 
them,” 

**No, you couldn't, as you say; that’s just 
what annoys me,’ he said, his temper getting 
the better of him. ‘My wife must stay oat 
play the agreeable to these fellows, whilst her | 

1usband waits their pleasure outside.” 

Adelaide laughed shortly. 

‘It’s no use being angry with me, George,” 
she said, sullenly. 

“So it seems. I don't believe you care 
whether Iam angry or pleased.” 





half-faint with terror, on his shoulder. 
an instant they started apart. 

Footsteps were close to them; there was a 
rustling in the bushes; there were others in 
the coppice beside themselves. 

**Go—go !—fly !—save yourself!” cried George. 
And in an instant Adelaide was hidden amongst 
the bushes on the other side of the path, and 
flying, as if for life, towards the castle. 


Cries and shouts fell on her ear as she sped 
along—cries and curses—then several gunshots 
—a terrible cry, and she reached the gate of the 
shrubbery; and, almost regardless of being 
seen 7 any of the occupants of the castle, she 
rushed across the garden and gained the 
shelter of the house. 

What had happened ? Who had made the 
disturbance? Who had fired? Who had been 
hurt? Not George? And for an instant her 
heart stood still with terror. 

She rushed to the window and threw it open, 
and listened. She fancied she could hear voices 
in the far distance ; but the wind was sighing 
amongst the trees, and the rain was pattering 
on the great stone flags that surrounded the 
castle ; and she could make out nothing. 


In an agony of terror she sat for some time 
by the open window, listening. But all was 
i and, half an hour later, she crept up to 

ved, 

She rose next morning with a start, and the 
remembrance of what had passed returned to 
her. She felt ill—her head, ached, and her 
hands burned; her feet almost refused to carry 
her as she tottered across the room. Was she 
going to be ill?—had she caught a cold in the 
woods the night before, or had the damp of the 
old Castle at last given herthe attack of rheu- 
— Aunt Cicely had always threatened her 
with? 

“*T look hideous!” she said to herself. ‘* But 
what does it matter if lam to live at the farm 
with George and his old father for the rest of 
my daysf I'm as pale and wan as death? 
Well, if I were to die it would be all the better. 
George is cruel! I never could have believed 
that he would have treated ine so.” 

Her dressing took her longer than usual. 
Her limbs seemed stiff. and her fingers awk- 
ward, Nevertheless, she refused Sarah’s 
assistance. Her wet cloak and dress would 
have betrayed her; they must be disposed of 
before she could let the girl enter; and so it 
came to pass that before Adelaide came down 
all the party, saving Lady St. Quentin, were 
assembled in the breakfast-room. 

The gentlemen including the earl, were all 
talking eagerly together. Her heart sank with- 
inher. She looked around inquiringly as she 
seated herself at the table, 

‘*T hope you were not disturbed last night, 
Lady Adelaide?” said the duke anxiously. ‘*You 
don't look well, and——’ 

**No, by Jove, you don’t Lady Adelaide! I 
oer you heard the row,” began Captain Wil- 
fred. 

“Why, Adelaide, child, what is it? This 
affair’s frightened you, I fear. Very sad, isn’t 
it?” began the earl. 

‘* But what is the matter, father? I've heard 
nothing,” faltered Lady Adelaide. 

**What? Didn't that chatterbox Sarah tell 
you of the scrimmage with the poachers last 
night?” asked the earl. ‘‘It’saserious matter: 
Winch, they say, isn’t likely to live.” 

“Who? Tom Winch, the keeper?” asked 
Adelaide much shocked. 

** Yes; there were a dozen or more ruffians in 
the coppice there. And who do you think was 
among them? I would’nt have believed it, not 
if adozen men had sworn to it, if he had not 
been taken red-handed.’ 

‘* What, that handsome-looking fellow!” said 
the duke. 

** Yes, George Yorke—Bonnie George Yorke. 
He shot Winch, they say. Why, good heavens, 
Adelaide, you're fainting! you're ill, indeed?” 

And the duke, starting up, caught Adelaide 
in his arms as she fell from hir chair witha 
low groan. 

**She looks miserably ill. They oughtn’t to 
have let her get up, the fools!” cried the earl, 
‘“‘and I oughtn’t to have told her the news so 
abruptly! I forgot George Yorke used to be an 
acquaintance of hers when she was a child. Ah, 

“You certainly are going the way to make | she’s coming round! A drop more wine, duke! 
me not care,” she answered, hotly. ‘‘I believe | She’s all right now. Why, vou look as white as 
men in a certain position in life do look on their | a sheet yourself?” 

Wives as little better !than brute beasts, but I| Adelaide opened her eyes to see Almadale 
thought you were a little above them, George ! bending over her. The tirst glance at him re- 
Yorke.” called George to hermind. It wasn’t true then? 

It was the first time she had ever alluded to | She smiled gently. Then it all came back to 
the difference jin their positions, and George's | her, and she shuddered, 
heart froze with a sudden sense of fear. ** Let me take you upstairs, Lady Adelaide,” 

“Adelaide,” he said, stopping suddenly, ‘“‘do | said the duke, tenderly, ‘This sad news was 
you hate me? Or have you still a littie love} too much for_you; you were feeling ill ‘when 
eft for me?” you came in, I saw.” 

She shook off his hand pettishly. ‘* Yes, yes+-my head aches,” she faltered. 

‘*Hate you! Who ever said such athing?| ‘But is it trae? Has George—Mr. George 
Don't be foolish, George; if you would but be | Yorke-—” 
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“They say so; but it is not proved that he 
fired the shot. Do not trouble yourself about 
your old acquaintance, Lady Adelaide. We 
will see that he has fair play?” he returned. 

“ But--but he was not with the poachers, 
surely?” cried Adelaide. ‘‘He—he would never 
—he is not a man to——” 

“IT fear there is no doubt that he was with 
the poachers,” replied the duke, gravely, “and 
that he assisted in beating off the keepers. As 
you say, it is an extroardinary thing that a 
young man in a respectable position should be 
mixed up in such an affair.” 


“It must be a mistake,” said Adelaide 


earnestly. 

Then she caught the duke’s eyes fixed on her 
rather wonderiully and her father’s voice fel! 
again on her ears. 

‘‘He’s been spoilt, that young Yorke; last 
season, I’m told, he made free of my coverts, 
and was seen lurking about in the woods at all 
hours of the night. If he’s shut up in prison 
for a year or two it will be a lesson to him. If 
Winch dies of his wound it may go hard with 
him; it will be a case of penal servitude fora 
long term,” said the earl. 

Adelaide shivered and turned white again. 
Penal servitude! George, her husband, a con- 
vict—a felon ! 

She had reached the door of her own room by 
this time; the duke left her, and her father 
placed her on the sofa. 

“*T shall send for Dortor Creswick, child ; you 
look wretched. Here Sarah; have a fire lighted 
and look after Lady Adelaide. Where is Lady 
St. Quentin? Not up yet!—ill! By Jove! we 
shall have a hospital here! Don’t come down to 
lunch, Adelaide, but remain here quietly.” 

And the eari left the room, looking much put 
out. It quite spoiled his party, both the ladies 
being laid up at the same time. 

Lady St. Quentin was about again. The story 
of the previous night’s occurences had been told 
her by her maid, and she had also learned how 
ill Adelaide was. 

“Of course,” she thought to herself angrily. 
“T knew how it was all along. Adelaide had a 
weakness for that handsome farmer, and now, 
no doubt. she is shocked to tind what sort of a 
man he has proved to be. Well, she will be 
cured of her little penchant now, at any rate, 
but she must not be allowed to make a fool of 
herself. I must go and rouse her up.” 

But when Lady St. Quentin visited Adelaide, 
she found her in a violent fever, and aching 
from head to foot. 

Doctor Creswick arrived and pronounced her 
to be suffering from a violent chill and rheu- 
matism. 

“Ah, this terribly damp old place!” sighed 
Lady St. Quentin, seriously put out. ‘ We 
ought never tocome here; there is no saying 
how long she may be laid up, and the duke will 
have to go without seeing her again most likely 
and nothing will be settled between them. It 
is too provoking!” 

And real tears stood in Lady St. Quentin's 
eyes. 

(To be Continued.) 
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A Christmas present which will be appreci- 
ated by every one is a Queen’s Favorite Toilet 
Box, to be had at all drug and fancy stores. 





“THE MARKET BULLETIN. 





Barley keeps about the same, 
No change in price of wheat, 
The price of Furniture is down 
At WALKERS, on QUEEN STREET. 


Hogs show a slight improvement, 
While hay is rather quiet : 

The low price of clothes at WALKER’S 
Is causing quite a riot. 


Butter is still upon the rise, 
Eggs are scarce and small, 

And WALKER on his Household Goods 
Still makes the prices fall. 


The trade in STOVES is on the boom, 
CARPETS, BLANKETS, RUGS, the same ; 
At the Pioneer Payment Store, 
WALKER is the name. 


And so the market fluctuates— 
Prices sometimes up, then down ; 

But WALKER keeps the same all through— 
The cheapest man in town. 


No matter how the markets go up, WALKER, the Uni- 
versal Benefactor, keeps his prices away down, and can se 
you anything you require—from a drawing-room Suite toa 
Door Mat. 

CARPETS, OIL-CLOTH, LAMPS, CROCKERY-WARE, 
STOVES, NOBBY SUITS, THICK OVERCOATS, JACKETS, 
MANTLES—all at spot cash prices, and will only ask you 
for a small payment down, the balance by WEEKLY OR 
MONTHLY INSTALMENTS, to suit yourselves, 


WALKER'S 
WEEKLY PAYMENT STORES 


107} and 109 Queen St. West. 











TORONTO 
Steam Laundry 


106 YORK STREET 
LATE 
54 WELLINGTON STREET WEST 
Has removed to their new premises, 
erected specially for the Laundry 


Roots of teeth preserved and sag business, 106 York Street, a few 
with artificial ones. | This operation does | doors north of King Street. 


away with plates in the mouth. G. P. SHARPE 
J. & J. WOOLINGS, 


(. Pp. LENNOX’ 


DENTIST 
Rooms A and B Yonge Street Arcade 


All modern improvements in filling and in- 
serting teeth. 


We are making teeth on Rubber, Celluloid, 
Gold and Platinum bases. Durable, life-like, 
and at the lowest remunerntive prices. 


We fill teeth with all materials used for the Family Butchers and Purveyors, 


purpose, and guarantee them permanent. | COR. McCAUL and CAER HOWELL STS. 
Any operation known to modern dentistry | 


skilfully performed. 


Orders called for and delivered daily to all 
parts of the city. 








GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL, 


Toronto's Great Family Resort.  Strietly First-class, 


Is Now Open. 


| Special arrangements to families for the winter months. Table unsur- 
passed. Special terms to Commercial Travelers. 


C. L. VAN WORMER, Proprietor, 





Dissolution Sale. 
2 MANTLES AT TEN PER CENT. DISCOUNT 


OUR MANTLE DEPARTMENT 


Has suffered ; beginning to thin out; goods don’t seem to stay at our prices. 


wonder at it. We have still left 
JACKETS 


Of Black Lamb, well finished, easy fitting and warm at $3.10, less 10 per cent.—$2.70 net. 
Kersey Cloth Jackets trimmed with beaver, collar and cuffs of beaver, raised seams, 
eful jackets, $13.50—that is, $15 less our ten per cent. discount. 


PALETOTS 


In Ottoman Cloth for $3.6G—-$4.00 less ourdiscount. Cloth Dolmanettes, lamb trimmed, 
$4.90 less the ten per cent. Black Lamb Dolmanettes, astrachan trimmed, full size, $6.75 
less discount. Frise Brocade Dolmanettes, black and in colors, $15 up, less discount. 
Silk Brocaded Matalasse Dolmanette, warmly quilted, satin lined, fur trimmed, $15 up, less 
the ten per cent. Plush Dolmanettes, with feather, fur and chenille trimming, from $30 


up, discount off. 


R. WALKER & SONS, 
33, 35, 37 KING STREET AND 18 COLBORNE STREET. 
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XMAS FUR SALE 


Store Open Until Nine o'Clock Every Night. 


850,000 


IN CASH REQUIRED BY THE NEW YEAR. 


The Finest Fur Stoek on the Continent, 


SPECIALLY MANUFACTURED FOR THE CHRISTMAS TRADE, 


Will be disposed of at very close prices, in order to realize the above 


amount. We manufacture the Finest Furs selected from the leading 


European and American Markets. Specialists only employed as Fur 
Cutters and Finishers, thereby giving the citizens of Toronto and vicinity 
a Grand Opportunity to secure Choice and Reliable Furs, suitable for 
Holiday Presents. 

Inferior Goods, which you see quoted at extremely low figures, are 
Ladies’ Seal- 


skin Mantles. Ulsters, Dolmans, English Walking Jackets, Walking Hats, 


a fraud to the purchaser and never appreciated as a gift. 


Caps and Gauntlets. Gentlemen’s Fur Coats of Every Description, 
Sea Otter Caps, Adjustable Collars and Cuffs, Gauntlets, etc. Buffalo 


rand Fancy Sleigh Robes. 


.& J. LUGSDIN, 101 Yonge St. Toronto. 


N.B.---Highest Cash Price Paid for All Kinds of Raw Furs. 
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The Granite Curling Club. 





Though curling is a Scotch game, and was 
first brought into Canada by those whose eyes 
were familiar with the blue hills and leughing 
lochs of Scotland, and though it is played here 
to-day almost exclusively by Scotchmen or their 
descendants, it is becoming more and more a 
Canadian game, and Canadians generally re- 


frame building covering two rinks of ice was 
erected. The club remained there for five 
years. On March 11, 1880, a meeting was called 
to consider the advisability of organizing a 
joint stock company to purchase a property for 
the club. At this meeting the company was 
formed and a committee was appointed to pur- 
chase the property on Church street where the 
club's commodous buildings are now situated, 
and which in those days was Ross’ market | 


cognize it as a fine winter sport. The con- | garden. The capital of the company was placed | 


ditions for playing it here are peculiarly favor- 
The crisp cold and the fine ice are 
From | were elected and when the rink was built their 
the time the spring’s warm sun first melts the | names were handed down to posterity in blaz- 


able. 
things of joy to the curling enthusiast. 
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at $12,000 and the whole amount was subscribed | 
. e | 
before the meeting broke up. The directors 


shedded ice, until tie nipping frost reasserts |.ing gold letters sunk in ared-granite slab, which 


**cauld blast,” so that 
The Scotch curler 


itself, he yearns for the 
he may try his skill again. 


has no such ice 


curler has. There the rinks are rough and | 
lumpy, and the character of the play 
is totally changed in consequence. So pro- 


nounced is this, that when a well-known 
Scotch curler came out here a year or two ago, 
he found himself worse than useless almost on 
Canadian rinks. His breast glittered wirh 
medals and decorations won in the Old 
Country by his curling supremacy, but here 
the veriest tyro could give him points, and 
beat him. Possibly Canadian curlers would 
make just such a disastrous showing on Scotch 
rinks, but they seem to think not, and rather 
boastfully intimate that they beat the 
world. 

In one respect, at any rate, the curlers of 
Canada, and more particularly of Toronto, do 
stand head and shoulders above them all, and 
that is in long odds the 
largest curling club in the world. Of that there 
stands to-day a monument 
manner in 
they 
favorable, 


can 


having what is by 
is no question. It 
of the 
which Canadians 
undertake. The 


and success became its portion. 


whole-souled and hearty 


go in for whatever 
conditions were 


The Granite Curling Club came into existence 
in a modest way in June of 1875. It was start- 
ed at Sinith, 
(since dead), Thomas MeCraken, Robert Carrie, 
W. B. MeMurrich W. B. Scarth. Mr. 
Smith was clected president, Mr. McCraken 
Mr. Secarth secretary-trea- 


a 


a meeting held by J. Lamond 
and 


vice-president and 
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PRESIDENT R. K. BURGESS, 
surer, Among other origin il members of the 
club were Jchn Turner, Archibald Campbell 
Robert Cochrane, Thornas Armstrong, Wm. 
Ramsay, Alex. Nairn, Stephen Nairn, J.° ER, 
Smith, Arthur Harvey, Weir Anderson, 


Remy 
Richardson, R. H. Bethune, J. D. 


Emsley, Dr. ; 
Alex, Bbovd, SS. H, 


Edgar, W. 


Badnach, 


James, Fred Wyld, Robert Jatfray, Wm. Chris 
tie, John Palmer, jr., John Patterson, (since 
dead), Andrew Green, W. F. Davison, Win 
Davidson and J. L. Brodie. Sir John A. Mac 


Donald the club's patron and Rey. R, D. 


Fraser its chaplain. 


was 





PRESIDENT D. R. WILKIE, 
Two lots were leased on the south si deof St. 
Mary street, west of the old reservoir, 


to curl on as the Canadian | 


ornaments a wall within the rink, and on which 
this legend runs: 
GRANITE RINK 
ERECTED 1880. 
Ww. RAMSAY, PRsprT. 
D. M. McEwen, V. Prspt. 
Wma. BApDNAcH, SEC’Y. 
ALEX. NAIRN 
W. F. Davison 
R. K. BcrGEss 
W. R. TAYLor 
R. H. BerTHUNE 
W. G P. CAssELs 
J. CARLYLE, M. D. 4 
NORMAN B. Drvk, ARCHITECT. 
CONTRACTORS : 
J. L. THompson, 
CRANY AND HARRIS, 


DireEcTors, 





PRESIDENT G. S. CRAWFORD. 

As soon as the company was organized, oper- 
ations were commenced. The charter was ob- 
tained and the building was erected and opened 
in 1880. The club grew so that it was found 
necessary to 


which was done, the house now forming part of 


purchase the house adjoining, 


the whole handsome premises. Two years ago 
the Snarr property was purchased, and in 1886 
the new rink was erected on the rear portion of 
it. The grounds now comprise over an acre 
and a half,on which the two large rinks and 


the club premises are built. 





PRESIDENT J. E, M‘DOUGALL, 

The new rink is used exclusively for curling 
in the winter, and is one of the largest and 
handsomest America. The 
old rink is used now almost exclusively for skat- 
ing. Between the two rinks stretches the 
lawn,a magnificent expanse of level green, 
which is used for skating in the winter and, in 
the summer time, lawn tennis, bowls and other 
amusements of a similar nature. Asa tennis 


covered rinks in 


| lawn it is one of the finest in the country, and 


and a | 


during the summer is at the disposal of the 
lady friends of the members from ten to two 
daily. | 
The Granite Club is not devoted exclusively | 
to curling and skating. It embraces whist and 
tennis clubs that are recognized as the peers of 
any similar clubs in Canada. Altogether the | 
membership is now nearly 500, and includes the 
leading bankers, brokers and business men of 
the city generally. Its quarters are handsome, 
commodious, costly and artistically ornament- | 


| winning of the tankard is no easy task. 
| club reading room hangs the bannerette that 


| dignity. 


| spoon). 


ed, and as, with its sporting element, it com- 
bines all the advantages of the down town 
social clubs, has its reading, dining, billiard 
and smoking rooms, it is scarcely to be won- 
dered that it has proved so pronounced a 
success, 

The crack curlers of the club have more than 
once shown their prowess on the rink. - One 
year they succeeded in winning in the competi- 
tioh for the Ontario tankard of the Royal 
Caledonian Curling Club, As there are some 
ninety clubs in the competition, embracing the 
best curlers of Ontario, it will be seen that the 
In the 


| accompanied the tankard, and a large photo- 
| graph of that ornate bit of silverwork, sur- 
rounded by the winners, picturesquely posed, 
hangs near it. The gentlemen represented are, 
R. Myles, B. Lacon, Norman B. Dick and W, 
Badenach, skip, comprising the one rink, and 
J. W. Dec. O'Gragy, R. B. Hamilton. W. C. 
Matthews, and C. C. Dalton, skip, the other, 

SATURDAY NiGuHrT has pleasure in presenting 
with this resume of the club's life, portraits of 
the four gentlemen who are its present heads— 
R. K. Burgess, D. R. Wilkie, G. S. Crawford 
and Hon, J. E. McDougall. Of the Granite 
Club as a whole R. K. Burgess is president, 
C. C. Dalton, vice-president, and W. G. P. 
Cassels, R. Jaffray, Jas. Hedley, Dr. Carlyle, 
Walter Taylor, D. R. Wilkie and E. B;Osler 
are the directors. W. Badenach is the secre- 
tary-treasurer, and Walter Gibbs the resident 
secretary. 

The Granite Curling Club is officered as fol- 
lows :—D. R. Wilkie, president; Jas. Hedley, 
vice-president. Committee —C. C. Dalton 
(chairman), W. Badenach, R. Jaffray, Dr. 
Jas. Carlyle, Walter Taylor and W. O. Thorn- 
ton. T. G. Williamson is the hon. secretary. 

The officers of the Granite Lawn Tennis Club 
are G. S. Crawford, president; G. W. Meyer, 
vice-president; W. Gibbs, captain. A. Ford, 
C. C. Dalton, B. Lacon, W. Badenach, W. H. 
Bleasdell, R. H. Bowes and C. Carpmael, com- 
mittee, and A. J. Hollyer, hon. secretary. 

Of the Granite Whist and Chess Club Judge 
McDougall is the president; J. C. Kemp, vice- 
president. C. C. Dalton, R. H. Tomlinson, W. 
Badenach, J. E. Robertson and C. Carpmael, 
committee, and W. H. Merritt, hon. secretary. 








The Household. 


Any queries addressed to An Old Housekeeper, care 
Editor Saturpay Nieut, will be cheerfully responded to. 








It was not the preparations for which most 
people are pleased to call ** This festive season” 
that prevented my sending a more worthy con- 
tribution last week, but something very much 
more common-place, and, to my sorrow, very 
much more in my line—‘*the rheumatiz;” but, 
meagre as was the quality of recipes, I can 
vouch for their practical excellence, although I 
wrote them ‘‘out of my head.” or, rather, as 
the man did the picture of the camel, “evolved ’ 
them ‘from the depths of my inner conscious- 


ness,” and from the recesses of a very comfort- | 
This week I want to teli you what I | 
know about curry—real Indian curry this, not | 
hash so frequently | 


able sofa, 
the insipid, drab-colored 
masquerading under that name. Often, in this 
the memory of two 
people irresistibly occurs to me. 

of commanding station and 

She renowned, if 


connection, very queer 
One is a lady 
proportionate 


was 


But if, while praising them, anyone 
were bold enough to proffer a mild request for 
a wrinkle or two, her ladyship used to draw 


herself up, and, in the most frigid tone, crush | 


the luckless offender with, ‘‘ Pray don’t ask for 
my recipes; I make a point of never giving 
them.” Poor, selfish old woman! She has 
departed hence, however, and taken her recipe 
with her, though I am quite positive that it 
won't - Whew! 


one of the curiously few moral maxims contri- 
buted towards my early education by a remark- 
ably handsome, but, if the truth must be told, 


lost to the world. So I can only give you my 
way, and it isn’t half a bad way either. 


Cut whatever meat you purpose using 
(chicken, of course, is preferable, but veal or 
pork are not to be despised) into inch pieces, 
Put a piece of butter the size of an egg into an 
iron stew-pan or ‘‘spider.” When quite hot, 
put in the meat, sprinkle one tablespoonful of 
curry powder over it and fry richly. Remove 


W.&D. DINEEN 


FURRIERS, 


OFFER FOR IMMEDIATE SALE FOR CASH: 


Choice Sealskin Mantles, Ulsters, 


I was very nearly saying | 
something uncharitable—and in Toronto, too, | 
of all places !—so just here let me iay to heart | 


the meat, put in another piece of butter and 
fry also brown two large onions, ditto sour 
apples, both cut in thin slices. While these 
| are doing—be Careful they are not the least 
burned—prepare a ‘sauce as follows: Mix 
smoothly together one tablespoonful curry 
powder, ditto Captain White’s curry paste, one 
pickled walnut mashed fine with the back of a 
spoon, half a cup of treacle—the darkest you 
can buy-—-ditto of canned tomato, a small half 
cup of walnut pickle vinegar and one cup of 
good stock. This quantity is for two pounds 
of meat. When the onions and apples are 
quite cooked add the meat and other ingredi- 
ents, stir all well together, salt to taste, cover 
closely and set where it will just simmer for 
two hours, stirring occasionally. If too sweet 
add the juice of a lemon just before serving. 
If not sweet enough add sugar as desired,moist- 
ened with a little of the gravy. It ought to be 
a happy mixture of sweet and sour, Pile in 
the centre of a hot dish, and serve with a 
border of well cooked rice. 
A STAIGHT TIP. 
You can’t make good curry, no matter what 


really good curry powder. 
Mrs, Kelly's, and you will have the best in the 
market. 
make it to order, 


+. - 


A Freak of Nature. 





An ugly girl, a handsome face, 
And no one can tell whether 

It comes by Fate’s especial plan, 

But—ziven a corner and a fan, 
You'll find them there together! 


An ugly man, a handsome girl, 

This rule, too, seems most certain: 
Wherever dancers glide and twirl, 
They're sitting, safe from glare and whirl, 

Paired off—behind a curtain. 


er 


general thing. 








THE FURRIER AND HATTER, 
Queen Street West, a Few Doors West of Yonge, 


Is now showing a full line of 


| Ladies’ and Gents’ Fur Goods, Fur | 


Trimmings, &c. 


Prices much below down-town houses. 
good, 
Spec:al parlor for Ladies. 


AN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT OF 


GENTS’ FUR CAPS. 


A CALL SOLICITED. 


for nothing | 
)j else, at least for the decided superiority of her | 
~4 curries. 


OUR STOCK 


BOOTS AND SHOES 


Including Slippers, Rubbers, Over- 
shoes, etc., for the 


Christmas Trade 


| is NOW COMPLETE. 


a somewhat graceless pater—‘t De mortuis nil | 


nisi bonum.” 

The other form that looms up before me in 
memory’s magic fane is that of an old Anglo- 
Indian. Bluff, cheery, loud-voiced and decid- 
edly vulgar, he presents, to my mind s-eye, as 
ludicrous a contrast ‘to the above-mentioned 
as can well be imagined. 
used to ejaculate with withering scorn when 
offered English manufacture. 
people don’t know how to make it. To begin 
with, you haven't of the chief flavoring ingre- 
dient,” and then, with a characteristic gesture 
“swish” of his wrinkled old 
hand aczess his temples, he sought to convey to 


dame 


any of 


and a vigorous 


our ben¥ghted minds just what this particular 
After 
open-mouthed, for the first 


flavor listening, wide-eyed and 
time to this truly 


was disturbed by 


was, 


remarkable theory, my rest 


haunting visions of an army of perspiring and 


half-clad native cooks sweltering over their 
saute pans of steaming curry. Subsequently, 
however, I heard him repeat the same tale 


so often, with such evident enjoyment of the 
dismay it usually created among his feminine 
listeners, that, with the precocity of youth, I 
began shrewdly to suspect that it was a hoax. 
But [ really believe he had laughed over it so 
often himself that he didn't 
creation of his own startling imagination. 


He, too, lang syne, has gone to swell the great | 


majority (but, hoary old sinner though he was, 


let us hope not to a sphere where such heated | 


condiments are at a discount), but I never think 
of him without feeling that, did he still live to 
tell his Indian yarn, I should never be able to 
resist the temptation to drown his unctuous 
tones with the clarion notes of the * chestnut 
bell.” Bnt lam telling you of days consider- 
ably over a quarter of a century ago, and we 
were so far behind the age as not to possess 
that useful article of modern invention. How- 
ever, this isn’t giving you a recipe for curry— 
so to begin. 

Firstly, whatever meat you use must be cut 
into quite small pieces, so as not to necessitate 
the use of a knife (if you will eat it in correct 
Indian fashion it will be with a fork and dessert- 
Then the color must be a rich dark 
brown. The curry of the formidable female I 
told you of above was almost black, but, like 
the secret of the Tyrian purple, this one also is 


“Curry,” he | 


** You | 


recognize it as a | 


We have all the Latest Styles in Ladies’, l 


Misses’, Children’s, Men’s Boy’s and Youth’s 
Goods. Wice selection of Men’s Fancy 
Slippers. 


THOMAS KENNEDY & Co. 


186 YONGE STREET. 186 


Four Doors North of Queen Street. 


care you may bestow upon it, unless you have | 
Ask at Hooper's for | 


They don’t keep it in stock, but will 


Men are more gentlemanly than woman as a 


Quality just as 


WRAPS, CAPES, MUFFS, CAPS, &e. 





ALSO A LOT OF FUR-LINED 


CIRCULARS & SILK-TRIMMED WRAPS 


And an Endless Variety of FURS of all kinds. 


Beaver & Otter Capes & Muffs 


TO MATCH. 








LONG BEARSKIN BOAS AND MUFFS. 


Otter and Beaver Collars and Cuffs 


AND 


Beaver Trimming by the yard. 


‘COR. KING AND YONGE STS, 
FOR NINE DAYS 








THE 


Popular Dry hoods House 


Will Make Things Lively if Low Prices 
Count. 


DRESS 
GOODS. 


55 Pieces of a Fancy Check, All-Wool Novelty 
| Dress Material, 25c. per yard, worth 55¢. 


BARGAINS IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


| Blankets, Flannels, Comforters and 
Underwear. 


EDW'D McKEOWN, 


182 Yonge st., two doors north Queen West. 





| 
| 


J, W. Cheeseworth 


TAILOR AND DRAPER, 


106 KING STREET WEST, 


TORONTO. 


B. SPAIN 
Temple of Fashion 


| 
| 
| 





| 


455 QUEEN ST. WEST 


mas the largest stock of 


WINTER OVERCOATING 
and SUITING 


in the Dominion. Call and see him before ordering 


your winter garments. 


455 QUEEN STREET W. 





THE YATISI CORSET 





Is modeled from adesign of one of the most 
celebrated Parisian makers. It gives the wearer 
that ease and grace so much admired in Frenc}) 
ladies, 

The Yatisi Corset, owing to the peculia: 
diagonal elasticity of the cloth, will fit the 
wearee perfectly the first time worn, no matte: 
what her style of form is—either long or short 
waisted. ‘To ladies who wish to lace tight anc 
not feel uncomfortable at the bust or hips they 
are indispensible. 

The Yatisi Corset does not stretch at the 
waist, requires no breaking in, fits comfortably 
the first time worn. As it gives to every 
motion of the wearer, it will outlast any of the 
old-style rigid corsets. 

The Yatisi Corset is made of the best 
materials, and being elastic (without rubber or 
springs), is invaluable for invalids, as it cannot 
compress the vital parts of the body, They are 
recommended by the most celebrated physicians: 
in all the leading cities. 

The Yatisi Corset is the only one that the 
purchaser can wear ten days and then return 
and have the money refunded if not found to be 
the most perfect-fitting, healthful and comfort- 
able corset ever worn. 


Every merchant who sells the Yatisi Corset wili guarantee every claim made by the 
manufacturers, and refund the money to any lady who is not perfectly satisfied with the corset. 


The Yatisi Corset is patented in Canada, Great Britain and the United States, 


Every pair of Yatisi Corsets is so stamped, and no other is genuine, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


| 


THE CROMPTON CORSET CO. 
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TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 





Music. 


- MUSIC OF THE FUTURE. 





MonpayY, Jan. 2.—Faust, National Opera Co., Toronto Opera 


House. 


TvespaY, Jan, 3.—Lohengrin, National Opera Co., Toronto 


Opera House. 
WepNESDAY, Jan. 4.—Queen of Sheba, National Opera Co., 
Toronto Opera House. 
Service of Praise, Church of the Ascension. 
WepNESDAY, Jan. 11.—Service of Praise, Church of the 
Redeemer, 


Fripay, Jan. 13.—Concert, Ladies’ Aid Society, St. Stephen’s 


School-house. 
JTvespaY, Jan. 17.—Concert, Toronto Vocal Society, Pavil- 
ion. 

The principal event of the past week was the 
Philharmonic Society’s performance of the 
Messiah. When this society decided early in 
November upon singing Handel’s master-work, 
its conclusion met with approval on all sides, 
as Toronto is now large enough and of sufficient 
musical strength to fully. support an annual 
performance of this oratorio, and thus follow 
the great English choruses. Of the perform- 
ance itself, it is difficult to speak in other terms 
than those of praise. In the old days Mr. 
Torrington used to call’on his singers for the 
“Philharmonic tone,” and he himself must 
have been forced to acknowledge that on this 
occasion he had it to the top of his bent. 

* 

The chorus was never better balanced, and 
was fortunate in having leaders in all parts, 
who thoroughly knew the work, and who were 
endowed with the courage to make bold and 
full attacks. The Messiah is a curious work 
to handle, as it brings out a lot of old choristers 
who knew it too well to wish to attend regular 
practices, and yet cannot well do without 
regular practices.” The consequence is that the 
conductor is troubled with what may be called 
a kaleidoscopic chorus, one which is always 
changing its constituent parts. 
may, the chorus gave forth a noble full, tone, 
resonant and prompt, crisp and decided, and 
altogether, I have never heard the Messiah 
sung more solidly and clearly than on Tues- 
day evening. ‘The orchestra had a heavy 
load of continuous hard work to do, and 
acquitted itself most creditably. 
were made and shaky places were evident, but 
the same catastrophes have been observable 
here where professional orchestras were used, 
and the experience of such performances will 
improve the band in time, 

* 

Mme. Valda has a beautiful voice, flexible 
and expressive, and has an excellent manner of 
using it, with perhaps a trace of uncertainty 
in her higher notes when not sung at full force. 


Her singing was full of expressive power, but | 
lacked a little in the refinement and dignity of | 
delivery which is the essential in oratorio sing- | 


ing. In this respect, Mr. Wilbur Gunn, the 
tenor, was her superior, his voice, though com- 


paratively light, was of good clear timbre and | 


of very equal delivery. His runs were delizght- 


fully easy and even in their rendition. 





Be this as it didlere. 


| be operated under his direction. 


Mistakes | 





Miss 


Ryan was at her best as to dramatic force, 


though a greater clearness and robustness of 


tone, such as she has at command, would have 
been welcomed. ‘ 
* 

The four gentlemen who sang the bass solos, 
Messrs. Schuch, Curren, Blight and Warring- 
ton sang well and were warmly received. Mr. 
Clarke played the trumpet part to the latter 
singer’s solo very poorly, and must have 
troubled Mr. Warrington very considerably. 
Mr. Torrington’s satisfaction with such a 
generally excellent performance, rehearsed in 


so short a time must have been great. 
* 


I was surprised to see so few people on their 
feet during the singing of the Hallelujah 
Chorus. This time-honored custom dates back 
to the first performance in England of the 
oratorio when King George II. was so much 
pleased with this chorus that he sent word to 
Mr. Handel, asking for its repetition. When 

t was re-commenced he rose in his place and 
remained standing until its close, an example 
which was followed by all the audience, and 
which has been the fashion ever since. 

* 

A couple of bombshells have been dropped 
into the musical camp during the past week. 
The Choral Society has announced its intention 
of organizing a musical festival to commemor- 
ate its tenth anniversary, and has already had 
the extraordinary good fortune, according to 
the papers, to have received perfectly volunt- 
ary subscriptions to a guarantee fund. Its 
scheme is an ambitious one, involving nothing 
less than the engagement of Thomas’, or 
Gericke’s, orchestra, and solo talent of presum- 
ably equal excellence. The size of this under- 
taking may be imagined when it is known that 


| to secure either of these organizations for three 


concerts will cost from ten to twelve thousand 
The scheme is nothing, if not cour- 


ageous, 
* 


The other is Mr. Torrington’s announcement 
of an orchestral school and college of music, to 
His success 
with the amateur orchestra is no small war- 
rant for this step, and an institution where 
proper and systematic teaching, with a view 
to the eventual qualification of the student 


for professional work, is made the first and | 


last aim of its course, would meet a decided 
want, not only in Toronto, but in the province 


at large. 
* 


All musicians in the province will be pained 


| to hear of the great bereavement of Mr. Theo- | 


dore Martens. Losing in the space of a few 


days, his wife and two children, and being | 
prostrated on a sick bed himself, surely all | 


brothers in the profession will extend to him 
their heartfelt sympathy. 
* 
The Vocal Society is hard at work at its pro- 
gramme for the 17th. In addition to the part 
singing for which it has won so high a reputa- 


New Year's Calling. 


~ 


P a evening dress 1s the ticket, and the earlier you begin to make your calls the more your 
s 


te in dress will be noticed if you adopt the following rules: 





COMPANY! 


ATTENTION ! 
the Irish vote, carry a green silk handkerchief; otherwise red silk will do. No overcoat is allow- 
able under any circumstances, no matter how cold the weather may be. 


You must have a carriage, of course, 
seats for ten on aside; driver in front 
and footman behind. = 

The code of vell-signals as agreed J: 4 
upon by the best society everywhere is 
of great importance. 

An eligible young man of moderate 
means, who has never been married, 
should pull the bell three times andante 
con moto. If very rich and corres- 
pondingly more eligible he may pull 
fortissimo as many times as he likes. 

Old bachelors and widowers are en- ——~~ 
titled to four pulls as hard as they can 
drive, 


Wear a big, colored stone of some sort in the 


middle of your shirt front. 


A very stiff stand-up collar is best, as it pre- 
vents you from forgetting to wear your elbows 
at the fashionable side-angle. 

The collar should be of linen. Cuffs may be 
paper or celluloid, provided the buttons are 
very large. 


White choker, crush hit, pink gloves, patent- | 


leather Oxfords and black silk stockings com- 
plete the costume. 
If you are a politician, and wish to conciliate 


The kind most generally used are four-wheelers, with 





BY PLATOON—SALUTE ! 


A married man with his encumbrances still in this world pulls once pianissimo, and 


goes promptly away if the door is not opened immediately. 
Send up a full deck of cards, for the lady may have friends receiving with her, and they will 





FALL IN FOR RATIONS. 
the confidence which will naturally result from being dressed as prescribed above, For first, 
second and third positions of a perfect bow see figures 1, 2 and 5. 

It is very important to keep the backs of your hands turned to the front. 


elbows outward. Heels together, toes oA 
well turned out. 

If you sit down place yourself on the 
extreme edge of the chair, and hold your 
hat with both hands between your 
knees, 

Should you secure a tete-a-tete with | 
one of the ladies prolong it as much ag 
Possible, especially if other callers 
Coming and going in rapid success' 
Ladies greatly enjoy being monopolize 
by one man at such times, if he happens & 
to be the right one, which you will 






PARADE DISMISSED, 






















want one apiece, in addition to the usual 
chromos, 

Have something fresh to say when you 
greet your hostess on entering the room. 


very original and extremely elegant. 
Repeat it on being introduced to the 
other ladies. ' 


extending her hand you are to insist on 
shaking hands with her. _y 
A graceful bow is very easy if you have 


Th 





RALLY BY TWos! 

case with you. If refreshments 
mark of refinement. 

ug your leave shake hands 
again, especially if the 
e a somewhat distant 
. They merely want 
pd breading and self- 









| four members of the Bijou orchestra. 


**Hope I see you well,” is entirely new, | 
| day with Mr. E, L. Gould. 
On Monday evening, Miss Goold gave a very | 


leasant children’s party for her nephew and | 
P p | P | soubrette on the American stage.—_V. Y. Telegram. 


¥f your hostess‘simply bows without | 


, and to bend your | 








tion, it will then offer Miss Robinson and Mrs. 
J. ¥F. Thomson as solo vocalists and Fraulein 
Adele Aus-Der-Ohe, a young lady who has 
achieved a very high reputation as a pianist. 

* 


I have a letter from Mr. C. A. Shaw, of the 
Toronto Opera House, in which ‘he draws my 
attention to the fact that Faust, though done 
here before, has never been sung on the scale 
of Monday’s performance. The full ballet and 
a chorus of 75 will be in the bill, which in itself 
makes agreat difference, and there can be no 


doubt as to the effectiveness of the performance. 
METRONOME. 





Out of Town. 





INGERSOLL, 


The Tilsonburg assembly, which was to have 
been held on the 28th, has been postponed for a 
couple of weeks. 

Mr. Geo. A. Stimson, of Toronto, has been 
spending Christmas with his parents here. 

Dr. E. C. Eshelby, of St. Paul, an old Inger- 
soll boy, is acai the Christmas holidays 
here. The doctor is immensely popular among 
his acquaintances, and they are all pleased to 
know that he is doing well. 

A great many former residents of the town 
are home spending Christmas, among them 
peing Henry J. Hearn and wife, of Detroit: 
Frank A. Brody, of Montreal; Jack Wells, of 
Cedar Rapids, lowa; Mrs. Secord, of Regina, 
N.W.T., daughter of Mr. John Christopher ; 
George Watterworth, ot Toronto; Major R. Y. 
Ellis, of Toronto, and Wm. Sutherland, of 
London. 

A large party to be given by Mrs. G. A. 
Thompson on Wednesday evening will be the 
event of the week, Uno. 


HAMILTON, 


Mr. Allen W. Johnson, a prominent and pro- 
mising young man, who for the past nine years 
has been with Messrs. James Turner & Co., left 
that firm’s employ last week. The relations 
between the tirm and himself have been some- 
what strained for the last few months. Should 
Mr. Johnson leave the city, his loss will be 
greatly felt, both socially and otherwise. 


BARRIE, 


Mrs, John Forsyth gave a large and brilliant 
party on Friday evening last. About sixty in- 
vitations were issued. Among those present 
were Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Lloyd, Mr. and Mrs, 
J. A. McCarthy, Mr. and Mrs. Jas. Mockridge, 
Mr. and Mrs, L. D. Beatty, Mr. and Mrs, A. A. 
Mackidd, Mr. and Mrs. B. R. Nicholson, Miss 


| Stevenson, Miss Kate Stevenson, Miss Grace 


Stevenson, Miss Holmes, Miss Miller, Mr. Thos. 


| R. Boys, Miss Boys, Miss Kate Boys, Mr. Frank 


Baker, Mr. H. Kortright, Mr. F. Hornsby, Miss 
Hornsby, Miss Riener, Mr. F. D. Lauder, Mr. 


Hale, Mr. MacGregor, Mr. E. Rogerson, Mr. W. 


Campbell, Miss Campbell, and Mr. F. Stevenson. 
This was one of the most enjoyable evenings of 
the season. 
midnight. 


A number of young people spent a very enjoy- 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE 


It is rumored that a committee | 
| has been formed and is now making the neces- 


able evening Saturday last at Mrs, J. R. Cotters’. 

There is much talk about a bachelors’ ball for 
Barrie since the ofticers of the 35th Battalion 
have decided not to hold their annual ball as in 
former years. 


sary preliminary arrangements. 


A large and enjoyable party was given by | 
Monday evening. | 
Bry- 


Mrs. J. A. MeCarthy last 
Among the guests were Mr. and Mrs. J. 
don, Collingwood; Miss Hornsby, Miss Kort- 


right, Miss Baker, Miss Cotter, Miss M. Cotter, | 


Commencing Monday Matinee, Jan. 2nd, '88 


The party broke up about two | 


Messrs. T. Baker, Hamilton; J. F. Wray, Ham- 
ilton; F. Baker, F. Hornsby, J. S. Porter and 
F. Lauder. 
o'clock. 


Mrs. Dalton McCarthy of Toronto was in town | 
| last week visiting Mrs, F. E. P. Pepler. 


Mrs. D. Holmes, Miss Morgan, Miss Miller, 


| and Miss Holmes are visiting friends in Port 


Perry. 

The following young ladies and gentlemen 
have returned home for the Christmas holidays: 
The Misses McConkey, Miss Dyment, Miss 
Thompson, and Messrs. H. T. Arnall, H. B. 
Thompson, A. Ardagh, George Fraser, and 
W. H. Spotton. 

Mr. J. F. Wray, of the Bank of Commerce, 
Hamilton, spent Christmas in Barrie. He was 
the guest of Mr. D. Spry, P. O. Inspector. 


BRANTFORD. 


Mr. James Osborne’s much-talked-of ball is | 


at last definitely announced. Cards are out for 
January I3. any guests are expected from 
neighboring cities, and it promises to be the 
ball of the season. 


| 
Mr. T. R. Billet, late of the Bank of Com. 


merce here, now of ‘Toronto, spent Monday in 
the city, the guest of Mr. E. L. Goold. 

Mrs. F. T. Wilkes" enjoyable whist party of 
last week was followed by an equally enjoyable 
euchre evening on Thursday last. Twelve 
tables filled the spacious rooms, and the play 
was fast and furious. 

Mr. Geo. B. Killmaster, of Killmaster, Mich., 
is here for the holidays visiting his sister, Mrs. 
Joseph Stratford, at Glenhurst. He is accom- 
panied by his cousin, Mr. Harry Gustin, of the 
same place. 

A pleasant dance was given by Mrs. John 
Bishop on Monday evening for her daughter, 
Miss May Bishop. The music was ere by 

1ey 
will be a great acquisition this winter, as they 
promise with practice to supply good dance 
music, which is more than Brantford has had 
for many a day. 

Mr. Perey Wood, sculptor, of London, Eng., 
spent Christmas in the city. 

Miss Marks, of Bruce Mines, is spending the 


| holidays with her former college frienday Liss 
NX 


Belle Killmaster, at Glenhurst. &; 
Mr. Chas. M. Nellis was in Toronto last 


Saturday to attend the annual dinner of the | 


Old Fitteen, at the Reform Club. 


Dr. 
Advance, Ann Arbor, Mich., spent Christmas 


niece, Master Frank and Miss Marian Allen. 


The initiative has already been taken with a | 
view to keeping earlier hours both in opening | 
and closing dances. 


If our ladies only appre- 





The party broke up shortly after | 





Hy. C. Allen, editor of the Medical | 


ciated the strain to which young men are put 
in order to fill business engagements, after sev- 
ances, they would 
issue invitations with ‘‘From 7 to 12” in the 
Several of our clergymen have taken 
= the question and are preaching—not total 
abstinence in dancing—but moderation and 
In the face of this, however, invi- 


eral nights at fashionable 
corner. 
early hours. 


tations to a large dance read: ‘‘ At 9 p.m.” 
AUDREY. 





Masonic. 





Invitations for an At Home by St. John’s 
Lodge No. 75, G. R.C., on Feb, 3rd, will be 
ready next week. It will be held at the 
Masonic Hall. The following brethren are 
chairmen of Committees: W. Bro. John Kerr, 
W. M., chairman of the General Committee ; R. 
W. Bro. Bernard Saunders, chairman of the 
Reception Committee; W. Bro. John Erskine, 
refreshments; R. W. Bro. W. Simpson, music 
ete.; Bro. Hill, S. W., decorations. The 
members of St. John’s are famous for doing all 
things well, and this assembly will be one of 
the best of the season. The Grand Master and 
other Grand Lodge officers will be invited. 





Fred Mossop’s Enterprise. 





Handsome and elaborately furnished and 
fitted up lunch and dining rooms have just 
been opened to the public at the St. Charles 
restaurant, 70 Yonge Street Nothing hand- 
somer has ever been attempted in Canada, and 
the proprietor’s enterprise deserves recognition 
and support. 
lacking in this respect, but now ladies and 


gentlemen are provided with suitable apart- | 








SKATINGand CURLING CLUB 


CITIZENS BAND IN ATTENDENCE THIS 
AFTERNOON AND EVENING. 


TORONTO VOCAL SOCIETY. 


J. K. Kerr, President ; W. Elliott Haslam, Musical Director. 





The Society's first concert of the season will take place at the 
Pavilion, Horticultural Gardens, on 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 17. 


Soloists—MRS. J. F. THOMSON, MISS ROB- | 


INSON, MLLE. AUS-DER-OHE, 


Her first appearance in Toronto. 
H. BOURLIER, Hon. Sec.-Treas. 








Heretofore Toronto has been | 
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JACOBS & SHAW’S 
Toronto Opera Hous, 


MONDAY, TUESDAY & WEDNESDAY 


JAN. 2,3 & 4 


«ath 
CHAS, B. TOCKE..; ..:..5.6.5000: Proprietor and Manager 
Director of the Stage .................... WILLIAM HOCK 
Musical Conductor. .......++s:s++0+0- GUSTAV HINRICHS 


Three Performances of Grand Opera 
in English. 


MONDAY, Jan. 2.—First time in its entirety in Toronto. 
Magnificent and complete production of Gounod’s 
FAUST. In the fourth act—Grand Bacchanal Scene. 
Novel Mechanical and Electrical Effects. 


TUESDAY, Jan. 3.—First time in Toronto of Wagner's 
Grand Romantic Opera in three acts, LOHENGRIN. 


WEDNESDAY, Jan. 4.—First time in Toronto of Gold- 
mark’s Grand Spectacular Opera in five acts, 


THE QUEEN OF SHEBA. 


Grand Ballet. Bee Dance of the Almees. Thrilling Sand- 


storm Scene in the Desert. 


_The following artists will positively appear during the 
National Opera Season in Toronto: 


Sopranos—Emma Juch, Amanda Fabris, and Bertha 
Pierson. 


_ Contraltos—Clara Poo, Agnes Perring and Helen Lud- 
ington. 


Tenors—Barton McGuckin, Joseph Pache and Chas, 
Bassett. 


Bassos and Baritones—Frank Vetta, Alonzo Stoddard, 


| Andrew Black, Geo. H. Broderick, Wm. Merton and Wm. 


Ludwig. 
Eminent Artists. 
Grand Choir, 75 Voices. 
Grand Ballet, 40 Dancers. 


National Opera Orchestra of 50 Instrumentalists. The 
National Opera numbers 250 persons. 
| Magnificent Scenery, Costumes, Jewels, Armor, and Elabor- 


at Mechanical and Electrical Effects. 


Sale of tickets will commence at Nordheimer’s Thursday, 
Dec. 29, at9 a.m. No ‘season sale.” Tickets sold for one 
or more performances to suit purchasers. 


Prices—Lower floor, 33; balcony, $2 and $2.50, according 
to location ; private boxes, #4 per seat; gallery, $1. 





O. B. SHEPPARD, Manager. 


ONE 


WEEK ONLY 


MATINEES MONDAY, WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 


MR. CLAY GREENE'S ROMANTIC DRAMA 


The Golden Giant 


WITH 


Mrs. McKEE RANKIN 


And a Company of Carefully Selected Artists. 


A PLAY OF TO-DAY 


Which won immediate recognition in New York for its strength and beauty at the Fifth 


Avenue and Niblo’s. 


Entire production under the management of Mr. H. C. Miner. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 


ALEXANDER FAIRFAX, commonly called the 
Golden Giant..................Mr. RALPH DELMORE 
** And while his frame was mighty in its strength, 
His nature as gentle as any child's.” 

JACK MASON, a gambler...........Mr. WM. 8. HARKINS 
‘* All brass without, but solid gold within.” 
DUNCAN LEMOYNE.................Mr. CHAS, KIDDER 

‘* Mephisto-like, he came with cunning smile 
And planned destruction.” 
MAXWAYNE ...++....Mr, CHAS, J. GREENE 
** And like a spectre rising from the grave he came again.” 
BISBY, an ‘‘idle” of Gold Run Mr. RUSSELL BASSETT 
‘*No duty base enough but gold could tempt him.” 

PUV; OWN 5 cdi ce ceees: Mr. ROBERT MURPHY 

** A noble fellow in his way 

In fact a diamond in the rough.” 

JACKSON, Argonaut of '49......... Mr. M. BLANCHARD 

‘* A relic of the days when gold 

Lay glist’ning in the mountain streans.” 


“iM LUNG, Chinese cheap labor..........: AH WUNG SING 
(The first and only English-speaking Chinese actor 
on any stage.) 
** With a smile that was childlike and bland.” 
BESSIE FAIRFAX, known as “ Bet,”.. : 
; ; .....Mrs. McCKEE RANKIN 
‘*A child of nature, bright as a summer's sun, 
And brimming o’er with wit and life and love.” 
ETHEL GRAY, afterwards the wife of Fairfax....... 
: ‘ Miss LENORE BIGELOW 
‘* Until at last, pursued by cruel fate 
She laid her down to mourn her life away.” 


Mrs. BOGGS, landlady of the Geld Run Hotel d 
P woe . Miss MARIAN STRICKLAND 
‘Strange combination, she of tenderness and harshness.” 


JACK MASON FAIRFAX, age 7 years.. HAROLD KIDDER 
‘* A tender cord that held two hearts together.” 


INDORSED BY PRESS AND PUBLIC. 


“The Golden Giant” is a play sparkling with humor in 
its pathos gnd sentiment.—The World. 

“The Golden Giant” is a magnificent creation. It con- 
tains every essential to success, and as an exponent of 
actual life in the Far West stands without a peer in the 


| productions of the American stage.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Mrs. Rankin was simply immense in the character of 
Bessie, and is without exception the cleverest legitimate 


It is not saying to much to state that ‘‘ The Golden Giant” 


Every evening at 8 p.m. 


Matinees Monday, Wednesday & Saturday, 


is the best drama of its kind, and that Mrs. Rankin never 
played a better part than ‘‘ Bet” Fairfax. Mr. Will S. 
Harkins played Jack Mason, the gambler, exceedingly well. 
A big house resulted, and everybody was charmed.—N. ¥. 
Evening News. 

Mrs. Rankin was ably supported by Ralph Delmore, who 
played Sandy Fairfax in an honest and manly fashion. Mr. 
Delmore’s performance of the role, indeed, improves in 
many important respects upon McKee Rankin’s creation of 
it. ‘*The Golden Giant ” is just the sort of play the patrons 
of the People’s Theater like to laugh and cry at.—N. ¥. Sun. 


Box plan now open. 








CHRISTMAS GOODS. 


JEWELRY, Endless Variety in Gold, Silver and Fine Art Lines. 
China Dinner and Tea Sets, Bric-a-brac and Fancy Goods of Every 


ELECTROPLATE. 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS, 


Description. A New Feature is Our Cheap Bargain Counter, from 25c. to $2. 


The Largest Stock of Christmas Presents in the Dominion 


To choose from. Goods can be selected at once and will be held. 
Stock now Complete. 


Goods Marked in Plain Figures, and All Marked Down. 


C. & J. ALLEN, - 20xkina street west 


Our Factory is in Full Working Order for Ordered Work and Repairing. 





INSPECTICN INVITED. 





— 


DANCING The Empire HARRY WEBB'S 


Peis 
were 


rof Davis’ Private Academy, 80 Wilton 
Avenue. 

locht anch Academy, The Pupils’ Drawing- 
to-da’ room, Grand Opera House. 

desce 


Cana 


(CANADA’S NEWSPAPER) 


IS NOW OUT 


ESTABLISHED IN 1859. 


Read | 


Ques.—Are you contemplating taking dancing lessons’ 
If 80, will it not be to your interest to take from an experi- 
enced teacher ? Remember, habits of action, once formed, 
are a fixed fact. Nine-tenths of the dancing community of | 
Toronto are ex-pupils of Prof. Davis. Choose wisely ; act | 
~tealy; be wise. New classes for LADIES, JUVENILES | 
and GENTLEMAN now forming, to begin immediately. 
Register at once at the Academy, 80 Wilton ave. 


MAYORALTY, 18838, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE : 


Ponder! Digest! 


INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 


SUBSCRIBE NOW. 


Advertisers will find THE EMPIRE one of the best 
mediums in Canada through which to make known 
their business, as 


IT IS READ BY ALL! 


Liberal contracts made for advertising for definite 


periods. 
D. CREIGHTON, 


MANAGING DIRECTOR. 


Ss. J. DIXON, 
‘'PHOTOGRAPHER, 


Cor. Yonge and King Streets. 
FINE WORK A SPECIALTY. 


India Rubber Goods 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Rubber Boots, Shoes and Clothing. 
Rubber Gossamer Circulars (from the cheapest 
to the best). 
Druggists’ Rubber Sundries. 
| Everything known to the world in Rubber kept | 
me in stock. 


Nt. Charles 5 Restaurant 


LUNCHEON AND DINING ROOMS: THE TORONTO "RUBBER C0. 


70 YONGE STREET, OF CANADA. 
Next door to Dominion Bank. | T. Mcl LROY, J R., & CO. 


Your Vote and Influence 





Are respectfully requested for 


E. F. CLARKE 


The People’s Candidate, 


AS 


MAYOR FOR 1888 


Election will take place Monday, Jan. 2 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Just opened (up — the een | 
Di n the City for Ladies and 
aa ‘3 ‘ami WAREHOUSES: 


Lunch Counter for Gentlemen on the Toronto—28 King Street West. 
ground floor as usual. London Branch—402 Richmond Street. | 


ee MIU & 00. 


GROCERS, 








ItalianWarehousemen | 


Great Reduetion Sale. VINE AND SPIRIT NERIANTS 


20 PER CENT. DISCOUNT 


Peek Frann’s English Biscuits in ovens | 


Allowed on all purchases during the next 30 | 
variety. 


days at the 


ICHI BAN 


DIRECT IMPORTERS OF 


| Huntley & Palmer’s Reading Biscuits and | | 
Sugar Wafers, 


' Van Der Veer & Holmes, New York, | 
Cocoanut, 
choice varieties. 


JAPANESE GOODS -rrxcmae | 


Hawthorn Dew, Scotch Whiskey. 


it will pay you to visit our store. “ THE CRAYTHUR” 


| 


DAILY $5 PER YEAR, WEEKLY $1. | 


| ments of the business, 
| waiters on the premises for dinners, At Homes 





WEEKLY 


| From 4.47 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 


The Largest and Best-fitted et | 
of its kind in Canada. 


** There’s nothing so successful as success.” 

To be successful every business man must wd 
on the alert. The tightness of the money mar- 
ket, the close competition in all business enter- 
prises, urges each one to get to the top, and 
stay there. How is this to be accomplished? 
Why, by keeping the best goods, employing the 
best skilled labor and by being content with a 
moderate profit, thus doing a good business and 
turning the money over rapidly. 

We import our goods from the best American 
and European markets for manufacturing pur- 


poses, cheap for cash. Wealso have a weak- |: 


ness for telling the ladies where to go for 
information as to selections of the choicest 
kinds of refreshments for the breakfast, dinner 
and supper table. Whilst we intend at all 


| times to aid the ladies (by our experience) in 
| en‘ertaining, we do not intend to give away 
| the hen that lays the golden egg. 


We have in our establishment everything 


| necessary for the table, including china, glass, 


silver and cutlery and center -pieces, equal to 
any in use in the best private houses. This is 
the only place where you can rent cheap or 
expensive table furniture ; where you can find 
all the novelties of New York, Paris or London, 
and stock complete in all the various depart- 
We have first-class 


or evening parties. 


The Latest in Individual Ives : 
Mutton Chops, Lighted Candles and Neapolitan 
Brick Oblongs on Paper Laces. 


| Frozen Punches in Oranges, in Spun Sugar. 


| Orange Ice Pudding in Orange Cases. 
|New Entrees and Escaloped Oysters, in New 


| 


Macaroon and other WE CLAIM that ‘for Purity of Tone an 
| WE CLAIM that it is the only Piano which tm 


Silver Entree Individual Dishes. 

Individual Salads of all kinds. 

We sell New Mince Meat, Superior Quality, in 
Glass Jars; Our Own Manufacture. 

| Plum Pudding, Al, ready for the pot. 

| Entrees to Order, ready for the range. 


| Fresh French Fruit Glaces, just arrived, 75c. per | 


THE ARMY & NAVY 


pound. 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES TO 


HARRY WEBB 
447 Yonge Street, Toronto. 


Winter Novelties Next Week. 


THE 


SPECIALTIES FOR THE NEW YEAR. H A b- D) Mi A N 


PIANO. 


WITH JUST PRIDE 


WE CLAIM on it is the only Piano in the world which 
as aniron key-frame sup 


| WE CLAIM that it is the only Piano in i. world with a 


patent harp-stop attachment. 
WE CLAIM = = hi the only first-class Piano sold at an 
est price. 
henemenal dura- 
bility it cannot be oaner 
roves after 
two or three years’ usage retains ite 
full power and tone. 


33,000 NOW IN USE. 


|New .Warerooms, 138 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Hardman, Peck & Co., Manufacturers. 


Erin go Braugh Dew, Irish Whiskey. | | A Few Second-hand Pianos at a bargain 


“MY QUEEN” 
Jubilee Blend, Highland Whiskey. 


ICHI BAN 


81 Yonge Street. | « JEROTOAM ” 
Royal Blend, Scotch Whiskey. 


LADIES’ SATIN DRESS SUPPERS vine. hd Port ‘sn ‘guiniacceasga a 


treuse, Benedictine, Kummel, Cherry 


From Paris, France, Brandy, Maraschino and ee 


Just arrived—white, cream, .teaeure, 

rose pink, salmon pink, blue, | q 

cardinal and heliotrope—all | 
very elegant ~~ 
low in price. 


79 King S Street E. | MICHIE & CO 
Jd <: ARMAND. 6 1-2 and 7 King St.West 


Ladies’ Fashionable Hairdresser and Perfumer 


OF PARIS, FRANCE (late of Green's), 
407 YONGE STREET, 407 


Is red to take orders for Modern, Powdered and His- 
teceal Haledreasin for the coming balls and soirees in 
pl, Ladies = wish their hair properly dressed to 
- the ee ue o and to correspond with their dresses 
or in want of any false hair, as bangs, 
oe ye etc., for finishing t style you desire, 
please call early and secure the time you wish to be 
served, 80 as to avoid disappointment. 


ARMAND ’S 





‘TORONTO. 


HOLIDAY WINES 
FINE LIQUORS, BOTTLED ALE, 


ALL THE BEST BRANDS. 


MARSLAND & KENNEDY 


GROCERS, WINS AND LIQUOR MERCHANTS, 
285 MING STREET WEST. 


JAKE’S RESTAURANT 


LONDON AND PARISIAN HAIR STORE | ope sie. seoty tect tad Hatranse on 


JAKE'S VIRGINIA t 
407 Yonge Street (few doors south of Y.M.C.A. - wor: yo only ei 


in 
boxes with crackers and pickles, a specialty. the best 
Building), Toronto. in the market served. Private dining fb, 


C. H. BIGGER, 


| 97 YONGE ST., TORONTO. 
| 
| 


V. WEST & 00, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


BOOTS and SHOES 


Mow showing s large assortment of 
LADIES’ FINE SHOES, 
GENTS’ FINE SHOES, 
CHILDREN’S BOOTS. 


Alse Just Opened up a Magnificent Stock of 
GENTS’ FANCY SLIPPERS 
Just the thing for a Holiday Present. 


Note the address 


W. WEST & CO, 


SIGN OF THE GOLDEN BOOT, 


246 YONGE STREET. 
‘ 





TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


TO THE 


Public Generally 


THE BON MARCHE 


BANKRUPT STOCK EMPORIUM 


Will be closed from to-night, Saturday, December 31, 1897, 
until Wednesday morning, sr maacad 4, 1888, 80 as to enable 
8 to 


MARK DOWN 


AND MAKE 


DESPERATE 
REDUCTIONS 


on every article in the store previous to our 


ANNUAL STOCK-TAKING SALE 


Our past —. has taught us that it is better to sacr 
fice Winter Goods even 


FAR BELOW COST 


rather than carry over a large stock to another season. 


** 1 do not think Clothing now costes one-half what it did 
when I was a boy.”—W. E. Guapstonr. 


IF THE GRAND OLD MAN 


Were to-day to pay a visit to 


THE ARMY & NAVY 


Clothing Stores 


He would unhesitatingly correct the above statement, and 
say that instead of one-half it only costs one-third of what 
it did when he was a boy, and accord us our full meed of 
praise for the great plank in our platform of 


KEEPING UP THE QUALITY 


AND 


HAMMERING DOWN THE PRICES 


Notwithstanding the immense sales we have had and the 
thousands of customers who have purchased our cheap 
overcoats and suits we are still in a posilion to supply you 
with those wonderful values in 


Boys’ Tweed Overcoats at $1.50—sold elsewhere 
at $3. 

Bovs’ Nap Overcoats at 98c.—sold elsewhere 
at $2. 

Boys’ Tweed Overcoats at $3—sold elsewhere 
at $5. 

Boys’ Nap Overcoats at $1.50—sold elsewhere 
at $3. 

Boys’ Tweed Suits at 98c.—sold elsewhere at $2 

Boys’ Tweed Suits at $1.50—sold elsewhere at 
$2.50. 

Boys’ Tweed Suits at $2.25—sold elsewhere at | 
$3.50. 

Men’s Heavy Suits at $5.50—sold elsewhere 
at $9. 

Men’s Tweed Overcoats at $4.90—sold else- 
where at $7. 

Men’s Nap Overcoats at $6—sold elsewhere at $9 | 

Men’s Melton Overcoats at $7.50—sold else- ! 
where at $10. 

Men’s Melton Overcoats at $10—sold elsewhere 
at $15. 


As every sharp business merchant in Canada to-day 

| knows that money makes money every day, but those whe 

carry large stocks from season to season, it is a well-known 

fact they never make ee ; Consequently we want 
se 


$40,000 


worth of goods for about from 


$20,000 to $25,000 


solid cash during the month of January. Our object is 

to place us in a position to purchase more Bankrupt Stocks 

for the Spring Trade. Look out for our grand announce- 

ments in the daily papers on Tuesday next, when fuller 
particulars will be given. 


ELX.COUSINEAU & GO 


7 AND 9 KING ST. EAST, 
THE BON MARCHE 


BANKRUPT STOCK EMPORIUM 


Stores Open till 9 o’Clock Every 
Night and 10 p.m. Saturdays. 


CLOTHING STORES, 
133 to 137 King St. E. 


Opp. St. James’ Cathedral. 


221 Yonge Street, 


Cor. Shuter Street. 








TO PRINTERS 


SATURDAY NIGHT, as well as 
EVERY MORNING AND EVENING 
NEWSPAPER IN TORONTO, is print- 
ed from the Celebrated Extra-hard 
Metal Scotch Type, the best in the 
world, manufactured by MILLER & 
RICHARD, Edinburg, London, and 7 
Jordan Street, Toronto. 


That the leading newspapers of 
Toronto and the Dominion continu- 
ously use this letter is the best 
guarantee of its unquestionable 
superiority. 





lt you want to buy a 


Christmas Present 


See Our Display ot 


New and Beautiful Holiday Goods 


We are Noted for Low Prices, 
and for the next week we will 
be offering 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


To clear out 


pashern | Hungarian Ware, Teplits 
», Statuary, Silver-plated Goods, 


ces are low, our Goods new. Oustomers 
prompt and courteous attention, and we 
@ privilege toshow our Goods. 


» and take the Hlevator to our Show Rooms on 
Flat, as we have some Hlegant Goods there that 


= 








